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CHATELAINE 


This Year’s Winner of the Oaks at Epsom Downs is a Bay Daughter 
of Phalaris—Herself, by Neil Gow. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated) 


Breeders’ Futurity For 1935 


TO BE RUN DURING AUTUMN MEETING, 1935 


$5,000.00 added. By subscription of $5.00 each (cash to accompany entry). For 
two-year-olds (foals of 1933). $5,000.00 to be added by the Kentucky Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), the original nominator of the winner to receive $500.00, and 
of the second horse $300.00, and of the third horse $200.00. The stakes to be 
divided 70 per cent to the winner, 20 per cent to the second horse, 10 per cent 
to the third horse, the fourth horse to save its stake. Colts and geldings to carry 
122 pounds; fillies, 119 pounds. A winner of two stakes of the value of $3,500.00 
each, or one of $8,000.00, to carry 5 lbs. extra. Maidens allowed 5 pounds. 


Declarations and Payments. To remain eligible, the following cash pay- 
ments must be made: January |, 1934, cash payment each entry, $10.00; Janu- 
ary |, 1935, cash payment each entry, $20.00; July 1, 1935, cash payment each 
entry, $30.00; $250.00 additional to start. 


Acceptances through the entry box the day before the race, at the usual time 


of closing. FUTURITY COURSE (About 170 feet short of Six Furlongs). 


ENTRIES CLOSE SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1933. 


Qa The rules of racing of the Kentucky State Racing Commission govern all races 
run over the course of the Kentucky Association (Incorporated). Entries to this stakes are 
received only with the understanding that the officers of this Association reserve the right 
to refuse the entry or the acceptance of a transfer of any entry for any cause and without 
notice to the subscriber. No entry will be received except upon this condition: That all dis- 
putes, claims and objections arising out of the racing or with respect to the interpretation 
of the conditions of this stake shall be decided by the officers of this Association, or those 
whom they may appoint, and their decision upon all points shall be final. 


NOTICE: A cash payment of $30 on each entry to be kept eligible for the 
Breeders’ Futurity of 1933, to be run in the autumn of this year, is required to be 
made on July 1, 1933. 


Address all communications to 


KENTUCKY 


(Incorporated) 


P. O. Box 225 Lexington, Ky. 
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BLOOD-HORSE® 


s. B. Gomwell, Editor and Publisher, 
Devoted Exclusively to the Turf 


JULY 1, 1933 VOL. XIX, No. 26 


WITH this issue of THE BLOOD- 
HORSE, the 26th and last of Volume 
XIX, you should receive an index. 
We are sending a number of sets 
to the bindery next week and the 
bound volume will be sent early 
to those who have subscribed for 
it. If you have not entered your 
subscription for the book you 
should not delay. Many will be the 
times you will want it for refer- 
ence and many a pleasant and 
profitable moment it will afford 
you in days to come. The price 
is $5. 

O-—- 

J. O. MATHEWS, of Los An- 
geles, sends in renewal of sub- 
scription to THE BLOOD-HORSE and 
writes: “Certainly appreciate those 
pictures of our present day stars 
now appearing on the magazine 
cover, inasmuch as we of the Far 
West are greatly interested in what 
these performers look like while 
our opportunities of seeing them 
in the flesh are greatly limited. 

“Old Rosebud improves with age 
and, in passing, I can’t forget that 
he selected Equipoise as a great 
horse practically on first sight 
and, furthermore, that he stead- 
fastly held to his opinion in the 
face of discouraging developments 
during the colt’s third year. 

“Perhaps our own California 
thunderbolt, Norman Church's Gal- 
lant Sir, could match a stride or 
two with Old Rosebud’s hoss, and 
perhaps he couldn't, but neverthe- 
less a match race between them 
would do racing a lot of good. 
That big *Sir Gallahad lummox can 
run more than a little when he sets 
out to pick 'em up and lay ’em 
down. 

“And may I say, in conclusion, 
that Salvator’s article, ‘A Stay at 
a Stud-Farm,’ in your issue of 
May 20, 1933, was a gem in itself. 
No description could have been 
more remarkable.” 

—-O— 

Do not overlook the fact that 
the Breeders’ Futurity for foals of 
1933 is closing July 1. 


L ATONI A Under the caption, “Latonia Opens,” The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, June 24, had the following to 
say, editorially: 

The opening of Latonia is such a part of the life of 
Greater Cincinnati that citizens are likely to regard it as 
merely part of the local scene. Yet to the Kentuckian the 
meetings at Latonia are of a piece with those at Lexing- 
ton and at Churchill Downs—another expression of the 
coincidence of the raising and racing of Thoroughbreds 
inseparable from the history of Kentucky. 

It is a matter sometimes not fully appreciated by the 
outside world that the preeminence of the horse in Ken- 
tucky derives directly from the first Derby at Epsom 
Downs. On the very day, in 1780, when Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s Diomed came in first of nine starters, there began 
the supremacy of Kentucky on the Turf. 

Only such Kentuckians as are learned in blood lines 
and their high mysteries are able to give a coherent ac- 
count as to how it came about that this strain of vic- 
torious breeding, imported to America, finally gave to 
Kentucky the preeminence now recognized nationally and 
internationally. By 1850, when the line of “Lexington” 
emerged, Kentucky’s place was secure. 

Kentucky is the oldest seat of continuous racing in the 
United States. It began at Harrodsburg in 1774 with the 
founding of that first town west of the Alleghenies, and 
as each community opened, so did its race courses. 

To the Kentuckian the racing at Latonia is part and 
parcel of this great past. He rejoices that the Latonia 
Derby, with its mile and a half, duplicates, as does no 
other American event, the distance of the English Derby, 
and this in turn makes the records of the event a supreme 
test of speed and stamina. 

The meetings at Latonia for fifty years and more 
have helped decide the ultimate standing of each year’s 
crop of American 3-year-olds, whether in the Derby or 
in the Oaks. These have been conspicuous for the emi- 
nence of their entries and their honors make them in- 
creasingly sought for by owners everywhere. 

The meetings of the Latonia Jockey Club are national 
in their importance. The meeting which opens Saturday 
is no exception. 

This is a good boost for Kentucky’s Thoroughbred horse 
breeding industry and the sport of racing, but the enthusiastic 
gentleman who wrote it overdrew the picture. He overlooked 
the fact that the Belmont Stakes and the Dwyer Stakes, 
events for 3-year-olds, both, like the Latonia Derby, duplicate 
the distance of the Derby at Epsom in Engiand. 

Winners of the Latonia Oaks, numerically speaking, have 
achieved more in racing and in the breeding paddock than 
have winners of the Latonia Derby. Ben Brush stands alone, 
among the winners of the Latonia Derby, as a great sire, and 
he was the greatest race horse to have won that event. 

The Kentuckian who has to pay $2 admission and 10 per 
cent for his betting at Latonia, while at Chicago people are 
going to the races for around $1 admission and getting their 
betting for 61) per cent, is not doing much rejoicing about 
Latonia racing of the present day, and he isn’t thinking at 
all about the “great past,” unless it be a flash back to the 
good times he had at lower costs in those days. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer’s boosting spirit should be, and 
doubtless is, fully appreciated by all lovers of racing, but why 
not ask Latonia to give the people of Greater Cincinnati and 
of Kentucky and other contributing territory the benefit of 
what others in other states are getting for less money ? 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


ODDS AND ENDS 


By OLD ROSEBUD 


HE Arlington Park session recently inaugu- 
rated, most pretentious in the land west of 
the Appalachians, promises to prove a successful 
one, according to “Little Joe’’ McLennan, its 
racing secretary and handicapper. While many 
horsemen of the Empire State are passing up 
the Windy City meeting to aid the sport during 
late days at Aqueduct and at the Butler oval, the 
Arlington session doesn’t do any good for con- 
flicting racing anywhere. Despite this, Aqueduct 
folks assure Old Rosebud they expect their meet 
to finish at least even. And Tom Thorpe, Em- 
pire’s publicity factory, anticipates a banner 
season at the Yonkers plant. Westchester race- 
goers and those along the North shore, an area 
whence comes Empire’s patronage and where 
pocketbooks are said to be fattest, will appreciate 
the “new deal” as well as the next. 


* % 


LL the best performers in the land which 

aren’t already assembled on the grounds at 
Arlington for their various engagements, will 
commute between Gotham and the Hertz track. 
Equipoise, greatest all-round racer in many 
years, is there to defend his handicap title 
against all comers. Head Play, Mr. Khayyam 
and most of the remainder of the 3-year-olds will 
clash in the Classic, $35,000 added, while the 
star juveniles East and West will perform in the 
Hyde Park, Lassie and Arlington Futurity. 


RLINGTON might improve its Futurity and 
Lassie by locking those specials up in late 
August rather than July. Such a revision would 
increase their prices several thousands each, as 
many of the yearlings going to the Spa sales, if 
not nominated by their breeders, then would be 
named by their purchasers. Arlington, the writer 
notes, has done away with the supplementary 
nominations to those prizes formerly attaching 
the clause. Instead, a late closing is in vogue. 
* % 
AMES FITZSIMMONS uncovered a likely 
candidate to the Arlington Futurity, Saratoga 
Special and other major juvenile offerings when 
he sent out Belair Stud’s homebred Revere, 
brother to Happy Gal (conqueror of Ladysman 
in the last Special renewal), to finish a creditable 
third in his debut at Aqueduct. The bay son of 
*Sir Gallahad III and My Reverie, :mentioned 
as a promising looker in this column last winter, 
went to the post heralded as the briskest young- 
ster under the Fitzsimmons wing, but was green 
and hardly ready to perform to activities on the 
training paths. He will surprise many if he 
doesn’t prove a colt of class in later competition. 
AUGHTERS of Ultimus, inbred Domino sire, 
have long been much coveted as producers 
and this season they bid fair to rank high on 
the list once more. My Reverie, mentioned above, 
was one of the speediest of Ultimus’ daughters. 
And Chicstraw, Sation and his half-sister Water- 
witch, all in the G. D. Widener string and each 
possessed of quality, are from Ultimus mares 
also. Trainer Joyner, incidentally, continues to 
hold Chicstraw in high regard. But the filly 
Waterwitch has come along more rapidly in 
essays under the Erdenheim dark and light blue 
hoops. 


REMINDERS 
Thursday Lansdowne Park opens. 
June 29 Prince of Wales’ Stakes, New- 
Q Leo market, England. 
The Heart 1872: Ten Broeck foaled. 
Friday : 
June 30 Closing date for stakes to be run at 
m Virgo Hawthorne is July 17. 
The Bowels 
Nominations close for Breeders’ Fu- 
turity of 1935. 
Third on ja 
Jockey Club Stakes of 1933. 
Saturday Declarations due for Futurity and 
July 1 Matron Stakes of 1933. 
m Virgo Latonia Derby, Latonia. 
The Bowels | Hyde Park Stakes, Arlington Park. 
Great American Stakes, Aqueduct. 
Beulah Park opens. 
Hamilton, Dorval Park close. 
Sunday 


July 2 Prix du President de la Republique, 
Libra St. Cloud, France. 
ve 1919: Rey el Santa Anita died. 


The Reins 
Monday Four Hawthorne Stakes will close 
July 3 two weeks from today, July 17. 
= Libra 1926: Washington Park’s Inaugural 
The Reins meeting. 
| Stars and Stripes Handicap, Arling- 
ton Park. 
Tuesday Brooklyn Handicap, Aqueduct. 
July 4 Independence Handicap, Latonia. 
m Scorpio Fort Erie opens. 


The Secrets | Kings Park opens. 
Whittier Park closes. 
1913: Desmond died. 


1924: Edward Corrigan died. 


Riverside Park closes (unless ex- 


Wednesday tended). 

July 5 1896: *Rayon died. 
m Scorpio 1916: Herman Phillips rode six 
The Secrets winners. 


Thursday 

July 6 Lansdowne Park closes. 
7? Saggitarius | 1926: E. R. Thomas died. 
The Thighs 


Friday Aqueduct closes. 
July 7 Bound volumes of THE BLoop-Horse, 
7? Saggitarius first six months of 1933, may 


The Thighs be ordered now; $5 each. 

| Lassie Stakes, Arlington Park. 

Saturday Quickstep Handicap, Latonia. 
July 8 Empire City opens. 


y Capricornus | Brighouse Park opens. _ 
The Knees Great Foal Plate, Lingfield, Eng- 


land. 
11926: William P. Burch died. 


it tte passed up an opportunity at com- 
pleting a Metropolitan-Suburban-Brooklyn 
triple to go gunning for bigger game, and in- 
cidentally heavier coin, out at Arlington. Trainer 
Healey probably reasoned that if the handicap- 
pers were going to break his charge down, it had 
better be for $10,000 added than $3,500. He did 
not pass up the Brooklyn looking for softer 
competition or lighter weight in the Stars and 
Stripes, which is run the same afternoon, July 4. 
The contrary in both instances seems likely to 
eventuate. Joseph McLennan has ever held 
Equipoise in higher esteem than has Handicapper 
W. S. Vosburgh, and the latter gives him more 
weight than any horse this side of Whisk Broom 
TI, 20 years back. Equipoise went to Arlington 
looking a bit drawn from two close works, but 
the Pennant horse’s fitness safely can be left to 
Trainer Healey. 


HE exact status of Norman Church’s Gallant 
Sir and Plucky Play in the scheme of han- 
dicap things grows curiouser and curiouser. In 
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the Agua Caliente and Cuban Grand National 
last winter, Plucky Play was in receipt of several 
pounds more than Gallant Sir, winner of the 
former offering. But Will Shelley makes them 
both 126 in the Peabody Memorial. And Owner 
Church, Old Rosebud hears, wanted a _three- 
cornered match with Equipoise at levels, giving 
the Whitney horse both barrels at once, for a 
modest $10,000 even-money a side, heedless to 
the fact that the Whitneyite scored a moral 
victory over Plucky Play last July at a 23-pound 
disadvantage and gave Gallant Sir 21 pounds 
actual weight and a beating in the Havre Cup. 
Owner Church probably will get a chance to 
back his charges, at a pull in the weights and 
even better odds at Arlington. 


IMPLY because Winooka’s “holt” is a mile 
is no reason that turf scribes should, in work- 
ing up whoop-la for a meeting between Austral- 
asia’s alleged wonder and Equipoise, include the 
latter in the same category. Equipoise has been 
making dents in records from 5 furlongs to a 
mile and a quarter and finishing out always as if 
he would go two miles and a quarter. Since the 
coming of Phar Lap, a really high-class per- 
former, the land Down Under has had a regular 
epidemic of speed marvels, according to all re- 
ports. It is to be hoped Winooka more nearly 
conforms to advance notices than the last pair 
to make an invasion. His record says he’s a 
smart miler, and should get bigger distances 
over our skinned tracks, especially when favored 
by a lower weight scale. 
HE $10,000 added Arlington Lassie of June 8 
looks a gift to the Dixiana folks at the writ- 
ing. In Mata Hari, Far Star and Constant Wife 
Trainer Clyde Van Dusen is handling a trio of 
candidates any of which appears to have an 
odds-on chance. Greentree’s Black Buddy, $4,000 
yearling buy that was not nominated for the 
Arlington Futurity, may be the starting favorite 
for the Hyde Park Stakes. His unbeaten record 
and victories in the Juvenile and National Stallion 
gives him a higher rating with handicappers than 
now is enjoyed by any youngster in the land. 
Many are inclined to question, however, that this 
precocious, sloppy-hocked fellow can maintain 
his ranking to the close of the season. Saratoga, 
as usual, will be the testing ground for all title 
claimants in this class. 
* * * 
HOSE with the longest memories were hard- 
put to remember a parallel incident after 
Watch Her ran away, riderless, over four miles 
before being brought back to the post to win a 
juvenile dash at Belmont. All sorts of freak 
odds were offered against her after her im- 
promptu warm-up, but Trainer Max Mirsch ob- 
served, ‘‘A man would have to be crazy to 
heavily back a filly that has just expended so 
much effort.’”” Pascuma might not have seriously 
tried with the daughter of On Watch and Sox 
had she not broken so forwardly and seemed so 
full of run. 
% 
State Racing Commission in Illinois should 
benefit the sport around Chicago, unless it 
is permitted to become subservient to politicians. 
Without men of the proper spirit and courage in 
control, it would mean only three more fingers in 
the pie. And speaking of politicians reminds that 
some 800 persons assembled at Sheepshead Bay 
the other evening to hear Senator Kleinfeld ex- 


“What does he know of racing who only Ascot 
knows?” was the comment of The _ Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News (London) when it 
reproduced the above photograph from the Jaffa 
Race Club meeting at Sarafand, Palestine. For 
racing is known where Herod, Matchem and 
Eclipse are never mentioned. In Palestine’s rac- 
ing, saddles are used only in the most important 
events. Weights, age and sex are not considered. 
Most contests are “scurries,”’ for which entries 
are taken on the course. But a racing fan from 
Lexinyton, New York, London or Paris probably 
would enjoy an afternoon at either Sarafand or 
Acre, the two courses at Palestine. 


plain to the tax-payers why the Wallace-Craw- 
ford racing bill died an apparently unnatural 
death in the Finance Committee of the Senate at 
the last Legislative session in Albany. Of course, 
they were disappointed. The closest thing to an 
explanation was a phrase having to do with the 
bill’s lack of “proper support.” With all the 
papers and most of the public eager for the 
measure’s passage, some find it difficult to in- 
terpret that “proper support.” 
* * 

IGAN McKINNEY has attracted about as 

big a following as a steeplechase pilot ever 
attains, through his splendid form at Belmont in 
recent days. McKinney and “Pete’’ Bostwick 
have few if any superiors among the profession- 
als in this department of horsemanship. Both are 
particularly adept at rating their mounts, and 
equally weak on finishing, it may be added. 


VILLON TO REMOUNT. 

Marshall Field last week presented to the Re- 
mount Service the 4-year-old chestnut colt Villon, 
by Stimulus—Heloise, by Friar Rock. 


At Dufferin Park R. Brown claimed Hayfire for 
$1,000. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


INBREEDING TO HANOVER 


By J. A. ESTES 


T isn’t yet clear to Salvator that inbreeding to 

Hanover is very likely to produce sprinters. 
In his “Musings Without Method,” in last week’s 
issue of THE BLOOD-HORSE, he mentioned a num- 
ber of things which cause him to doubt my 
statement that if the name of Hanover appears 
fairly close up on both side of a pedigree, it 
means nothing but speed. The things he men- 
tioned had principally to do with Hanover’s an- 
cestors, Hanover’s record and Hanover’s get. 
He had nothing to present in refutation of the 
thesis that, in actual practice, inbreeding to 
Hanover does not produce stayers, but merely 
made out his case there by commenting that the 
evidence so far presented is insufficient. 


Well, there is more. But before I bring in 
further witnesses I would like to explain that 
I am trying to be the judge, rather than the 
prosecution, in this case. I have no interest in 
condemning Hanover. In fact, what started me 
along this tack was the fact that Hanover is 
one of my pets (all of us have certain horses 
which we “like” or “dislike,” not for any good 
reason), and I have felt for several years that it 
is an injustice to the horse that his male line 
has been allowed to fall to such low estate. Wise 
Counsellor, a male-line descendant of Hanover 
(with moderate horses filling the gap between 
them), might carry on the line, but up to now Wise 
Counsellor has not produced a horse that was 
nearly the equal of himself. I noticed that many 
of the breeders who sent mares to Wise Coun- 
sellor did so, apparently, with the idea that the 
mares ought to return another strain of Hanover 
to intensify that in Wise Counsellor’s pedigree. 
So I fell to checking whether that was an idea 
that would hold water. I came to the conclusion 
that it won’t. But I am not married to that 
conclusion. I will give it up when, if ever, the 
facts show it to be unsound. 

There is no way to look into the hereditary 
(or shall we say zygotic?) constitution of a 
stallion (or any other animal) with a microscope 
or other instrument. The only way we can judge 
him is by his progeny and his descendants. His 
immediate progeny will, theoretically, inherit 
about half their characteristics from the sire and 
about half from the dam. Some of them will be, 
in hereditary make-up, more than 50 per cent 
derived from the sire. Others will be more than 
50 per cent derived from the dam. The foals of 
a stallion will vary widely, and so tend to con- 
fuse the question of what traits they inherit from 
their male parent. 

This is where inbreeding comes in. It clears up 
the confusion, and reveals, fairly definitely, the 
origin of certain traits. It has been shown, in 
the development of every pure breed of stock, 
that inbreeding fixes characteristics. We may as 
well recognize that inbreeding will still fix char- 
acteristics, just as it did in the beginning of the 
development of the Thoroughbred tribe. And 
whenever you discover that nearly all the 
animals closely inbred to a certain ancestor ex- 
hibit a certain differentiating trait you may 
know then that you have discovered the heredi- 
tary source of that trait. This will hold true even 
though the “source” itself did not certainly 
prove himself to have had that trait. In breeding 
race horses, man has been at some disadvantage 
because he would not see with his eyes what 
speed, or what stamina, was in an animal, but 


had to depend rather on the performances of the 
individual. 


On the other hand, the development of the 
show horse strain, for instance, was a compara- 
tively simple matter, because the very essence 
of a saddle or/and harness horse is the appear- 
ance he makes to the eye. An expert may ap- 
praise the worth of a show horse in a few 
moments, whereas the experts who _ handle 
Thoroughbreds must hold their opinions in abey- 
ance for months, or even years. For a very im- 
portant part of a Thoroughbred’s character or 
physical make-up may be hidden in himself and 
in some of his children (though it is virtually 
certain to appear in others of his children), and 
this hidden characteristic may not be revealed 
in any way except by inbreeding. And if in- 
breeding fails to reveal it, then we may consider 
it a matter of no consequence. 

If there are any alive today who participated 
in that 45-year-old argument as to whether 
Hanover was a “game” horse, a true stayer, I 
would like to submit to them that the answer, 
as given by the records of horses inbred to him, 
is that, "way down in his heart, he was a sprinter. 
That answer, however, has to do only with 
Hanover’s influence in the stud; it is of no im- 
portance in considering his wonderful racing 
record. 

Salvator attributes Hanover’s stayers. to 
Hanover, and his sprinters to artificial insemina- 
tion. He even declines to let Longfellow have 
any of the credit for the stayers which Hanover 
got from his daughters, despite the fact that Ben 
Holladay, David Garrick and Halma were all out 
of Longfellow mares and Han d’Or was out of a 
mare by *Rayon d’Or, second dam by Long- 
fellow. I wonder if it is just a coincidence that 
four of the seven horses which Salvator men- 
tions as “‘typical’’ Hanovers have Longfellow so 
close up on the dam’s side. 

Handspring, one of the other three _ typical 
Hanovers mentioned. was out of a mare by 
*Rayon d'Or, next dam by *Glen Athol. Ham- 
burg, another, was out of a mare (Lady Reel) 
which was, as Salvator says, bred for speed. So, 
he concludes, if Hanover’s blood tended to pro- 
duce sprinters, ‘Hamburg should have been one 
in excelsis.’ And so he was! Hamburg had a 
flight of speed that must have been phenomenal, 
and one day last year I heard Hiram Steele 
telling some remarkable stories about how fast 
the Hanover colt could work out over short 
distances. He had enough stamina, too, to beat 
good horses at weight-for-age over long dis- 
tances when he was a 3-year-old. But in most 
of the races he won he did so by sprinting to the 
Jead and burning out his opposition. However, 
I’m staying out of any discussion as to whether 
he was a stayer. I’m only saying he was un- 
doubtedly a great sprinter. 

As the records have told the story in recent 
years, Hamburg is a much stouter hereditary in- 
fluence than was his sire. Inbreeding to Ham- 
burg is different from doubling up his sire in a 
pedigree, although occasionally it appears that 
the Hanover comes out more than the Hamburg. 
The latter was for some time in the stud estab- 
lished by W. C. Whitney. One of his daughters, 
Lady Hamburg II, was sent to Europe and there 
produced *Chicle to the cover of Spearmint, and 
*Dis Donc to the cover of Sardanapale. *Chicle 
and *Dis Donc were placed: in the stud in Ken- 
tucky after H. P. Whitney moved his breeding 
stock here. Together they have sired a number 
of good horses, some of them stayers or near- 
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stayers, from mares which had Hamburg in their 
pedigrees. Among the racers produced in this 
manner are Comstockery, Enchantment, Re- 
venge, Outline and Avenger. However, when 
*Chicle was mated with Ruddy Light, a sprinter 
whose third dam was by The Commoner (by 
Hanover), the produce, Chicleight, was another 
sprinter. In fairness it must be admitted that 
the inbreeding in the case of Chicleight is fairly 
remote; I mention her only as another slight 
testimony that in matings in which the closest 
inbreeding is to Hanover himself the foals pro- 
duced become, almost unanimously, sprinters. 
And to counterbalance the speed in the Hanover 
heritage it is necessary to invoke the service of 
the world’s stoutest blood strains, such as Car- 
bine, Sardanapale, Sterling, Isonomy, St. Simon, 
Bend Or, Hermit, *Rock Sand, etc. 


As for the suggested theory, in crediting which 
I suppose Salvator is not alone, that artificial 
insemination may have been responsible for ‘‘the 
asserted lack of stamina in the strain.’”’ I can’t 
do much toward refuting it. I don’t think it 
necessary, however, to try refuting it. How the 
hereditary content of a sperm cell could be so 
specifically changed by a brief stay in a capsule 
or a syringe is more than Salvator would care to 
explain, or I to believe. His only authority is 
“old-time horsemen.” Well, I’ve heard old-time 
horsemen say you could control the sex of your 
foals by cutting a trench and putting your 
mare’s off fore and hind feet in it at breeding 
time if you wanted a colt, and putting the near 
feet in it if you wanted a filly. In fact, some old- 
time horsemen said about everything they could 
think of. This artificial insemination theory of 
the origin of sprinters is something else that 
needs more evidence. 

Salvator points out Great Britain as proof that 
a son (The Commoner) of Hanover could get a 
stayer. He is quite certain that, since Great 
Britain’s dam was by the sprinter-siring Tre- 
mont, the source of his staying ability must have 
been Hanover. Now here is one of the best bits 
of evidence I have ever run across in support of 
the thesis that inbreeding to Hanover means speed 
rather than stamina. Great Britain, winner of 
cup races at two miles and two miles and a 
quarter, was bred as follows: 
Great { Hanover by Hindoo by Virgil 

Touch Not_..... | Sremont by 

Great Britain was inbred to Virgil with only 
three free generations. Now it is a strange 
thing, but inbreeding to either Virgil or his son 
Hindoo appears to be a very definite move toward 
producing a horse with plenty of bottom. But 
with Hanover, there is a kink in the hereditary 
chain. See what happens: 


(Great ‘ Hanover 
Tremont 
ady {| King Eric 
< Moon’et___-_ Dick Welles... ) Tea’s Over by Hanover 
{Donald A. 
| Koenigen 


Great Britain, the stayer, was bred to a daugh- 
ter of Dick Welles, a good middle-distance horse, 
out of a daughter of Hanover. The result was 
Ace High, which was a 3-year-old in 1921. He 
died that year, but not before he had shown 
quite definitely that he was a faint-hearted 
sprinter. He could not last to win at a distance 
longer than six furlongs, and he quit in the only 
race he ever ran at a longer distance. He be- 


haved, not like a son of Great Britain or a grand- 
son of Dick Welles, but like a horse inbred to 
Hanover. 

It is true that Great Britain distinguished 
himself mostly in distance races, and it is also 
true that he was the sire of many faint-hearted 
horses. It is furthermore true that the stoutest 
horses he sired, such as Caractus (which set a 
track record of 2:04 in winning the $20,000 
added Chicago Derby at 114 miles) and Jack 
Alexander, were from mares which had no 
Hanover blood. 

Ace High had a half-brother named Worth- 
more, quite a good race horse. He was also 
inbred to Hanover, thus: 

( Thunderer—Jersey Lightning—Ham- 
Woerthmore.! burg—Hanover 
Lady Moon’et—Dick Welles—Tea’s Over— 
Hanover 
Worthmore raced many times and won many 
races, but he never won at a greater distance 
than six furlongs. 


Take another instance. One of Dick Finnell’s 
best sons was Westy Hogan, a crack racer which 
had the misfortune to have been born in 1914. 
He won numerous stakes, and I know that at 
least one of them, the Bowie Handicap, was at 
a mile and a half. I suppose it was the late T. 
W. O’Brien who sent to the court of Westy 
Hogan, a few years after he had been retired 
to the stud, the mare Plureen, by Pluvious. 
Pluvious was inbred to Hanover, and his racing 
had shown it. He was a thoroughgoing sprinter, 
but had managed to win once at a mile. By 
ordinary figuring, one would guess that a horse 
by Westy Hogan out of a mare by Pluvious would 
be able to get a mile. without great difficulty. 
The result of the mating was a racer called 
Timmara, a stakes winner. But after his 2-year- 
old season he never won a race longer than 51% 
furlongs. 

Furthermore, Timmara had an own _ brother 
called Westmount, two years younger. West- 
mount was a notorious quitter. He won a good 
many races, but the longest of them was six 
furlongs. So much for what three crosses of 
Hanover will do. 

* 

Of course, it may be a coincidence that all 
these horses inbred to Hanover are sprinters. It 
may be they get their stretch-brakes from other 
ancestors, or from artificial insemination. It may 
be that Hanover did his best to make stayers 
out of them and just happened to fail. I don’t 
know. 

The evidence is not 100 per cent in favor of 
the dogma I have presented. For instance, there 
is Host, a horse which showed some class a few 
years ago. He comported himself well in good 
company and won races up to 1 1-8 miles, and 
sometimes finished as if he might have been put 
down as a really good stayer. His pedigree: 


{ Kilwarlin 

Sir Martin___-- | *Oriole 

Lady | Hanover 
2 | Aquila 

{ *Watercress 
| Tea Party--..-. | Lady Violet 
| Tea’s Over 


by Hanover 


Host was inbred to Hanover with only three 
free generations. If Salvator wishes to claim 
that what stamina he had came from Hanover, 
I can’t disprove it. I can only be dogmatic and 
claim there was so much stoutness in the other 
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parts of the pedigree that, on this occasion, not 
even two crosses of Hanover could prevent Host 
from showing up well in ‘‘distance races,” Ameri- 
can style. Host was the result of one of John E. 
Madden’s many attempts to produce good horses 
by inbreeding to Hanover. Mr. Madden had some 
stout stock with which to combine the Hanover 
blood in his stud, but he had little luck when 
the Hanover was too thick in his pedigrees. Host 
was one mild success out of many failures (Joy 
Smoke also had two Hanover crosses, but was 
primarily inbred to *“Ogden). 

The lesson behind all this is that breeders 
should be careful how they handle their Han- 
over blood. It’s a strange, powerful, combustible 
substance. It means speed, explosive speed. But 
if too much of it gets into a pedigree, it means 
too dang much speed. 


OHIO 


THISTLE DOWN. 


WENTY-FIVE days of racing at Bainbridge 

Park closed Saturday, July 17. Last week 
announcement was made that Cleveland will have 
32 days more of racing, at Thistle Down, begin- 
ning Saturday, July 29, and closing on Labor 
Day, Monday, September 4. Further details have 
not been given out as yet. The meeting was the 
first to be announced definitely under the new 
Ohio racing law, Bainbridge having run, as in 
previous years, by the grace of public officials 
rather than in compliance with the law. Pub- 
lication of the Thistle Down dates was followed 
immediately by announcements from Beulah Park 
and Cranwood Park, whose meetings will be held 
earlier. 


CRANWOOD PARK DATES. 


A 17-day meeting at the half-mile Cranwood 
Park track, Warrensville, near Cleveland, Ohio, 
was announced last week by George E. Smith, 
general manager. The dates are Monday, July 
10, to Thursday, July 27. 


BEULAH PARK. 


H. D. Shepard last week definitely announced 
that a 19-day meeting would be held at Beulah 
Park, Saturday, July 1, to Saturday, July 22. 


RACE RIDER WANTED. 


Horace Brandon, 44 Orange Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, British West Indies, is seeking the 
services of a jockey, who can do 110 pounds, 
from July 1 to January 1. Mr. Brandon has a 
stable of good horses and expects to win a 
number of races during the months of August 
and December. The rider would be permitted to 
return to the states during September and 
October, if he so desires. Mr. Brandon is offering 
to pay transportation and expenses, board and 
lodging with an additional allowance of $10 
weekly and to pay $10 for each losing mount and 
10 per cent of each winning mount, with the 
rider privileged to accept approved outside 
mounts. Mr. Brandon prefers the services of a 
rider who is English or has knowledge of ™nglish 
methods in racing. Any boy wishing to make 
the engagement can do so by communicating 
with Dr. G. I. Brandon, 3203 Garrison Boulevard, 
Baltimore, Md., whose telephone number is 
Liberty 3798. Dr. Brandon is a brother of 
Horace Brandon. 


LEGISLATION 


CALIFORNIA. 

S THE BLOOD-HORSE goes to press for this 

week’s issue, the electors in the State of 
California are voting (Tuesday, June 27) to de- 
termine whether Proposition No. 3 on the ballot 
for the special election shall be accepted or re- 
jected. If it is accepted it means that Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment 119 will have been 
adopted and that Assembly Bill No. 2412, ap- 
proved by the Governor on June 5, will have been 
ratified. Thus it will mean that the California 
Horse Racing Board of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor will have been created 
for the purpose of regulating and controlling 
horse racing under the pari-mutuel method of 
betting. No horse racing with betting anywhere 
in California will be legal unless licensed by the 
racing board. The board’s powers are broad and 
racing associations will be required to show all 
their books. The board also can remove any 
employe or official if it has reason to believe 
that the person has been guilty of dishonesty in 
the conduct of race meetings or has otherwise 
violated the law of the state or the rules of the 
board. 

Three per cent of the first money of every 
purse won by the animal bred in the State of 
California shall be paid to the breeder of that 
animal, and there must be one race each day at 
each race meeting limited to horses foaled in 
California. If this race fails to fill, then there 
may be another substituted. This is to encour- 
age further the breeding of Thoroughbreds in the 
State of California. There is to be no night rac- 
ing. The members of the board are to serve with- 
out salary, but will have their necessary travel- 
ing expenses paid. The board’s secretary is to 
have a salary of $4,000 per year and necessary 
traveling expenses. Salaries of employes of the 
board are to be approved by the Department of 
Finance. The general office of the board is to 
be in Sacramento. The board is required to 
make a biennial report to the Legislature. 

For the purposes of the act, three classes of 
counties are designated, as follows: (1) Those 
having population of 1,000,000 or over; (2) those 
having population of 600,000 or over and less 
than 1,000,000; (3) all those having population 
under 600,000. 

In the counties of the first class the board can 
allow as many as 100 days of racing. In the 
area embraced within counties of the second 
class as such territory as may lie within 20 miles 
of the exterior boundaries thereof, there may be 
allowed, in the discretion of the board, not to 
exceed 100 days of racing per year for the entire 
area and county. In counties of the third class, 
but outside the area specified in the succeeding 
paragraph, the board may allow not to exceed 14 
days of racing a year, and in addition, in counties 
of the third class having population of over 
200,000, but outside of the area specified in the 
next paragraph, the board may allow not to ex- 
ceed 25 days of racing additional a year. 

In counties of either of said classes, the board 
may allow not to exceed 14 days of racing a year 
to county fairs and to rodeos having horse races 
on tracks less than one mile in circumference or 
length. Such allotment of 14 days, if it be in any 
county or area of the first or second class, shall 
not diminish the 100 days: racing permitted to 
tracks of a mile or more in circumference or 
length, as set out in preceding paragraphs. 

The board can allot the dates to one associa- 
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tion or to one or more associations, according to 
its discretion, keeping in mind ‘the best interests 
of legitimate racing and of the public,” in any 
county or area. No license is transferable and 
no license can apply to any place, track or en- 
closure except the one specified in the license. 

The license fee to be paid to the State Treasurer 
shall be 4 per cent of all money handled in the 
pari-mutuel pools; it shall be paid daily during 
the race meeting, and a certified check for 
$10,000 is required to accompany each applica- 
tion for license in counties of the first and sec- 
ond classes, and in counties of the third class a 
certified check at the rate of $50 for each racing 
day is required. These deposits are to be re- 
turned after the meeting, if and when the 4 per 
cent has been paid, otherwise there will be deduc- 
tions to satisfy the difference. 

The money from the license fees is credited by 
the State 'l'reasurer to a special fund to be 
known as the fair and exposition fund. Of this 
fund, $20,000 annually is appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the board and salaries of the secre- 
tary and employees. The balance is appropriated 
as follows: $100,000 to the California State Fair; 
5 per cent of the balance to citrus fruit fairs and 
expositions; 40 per cent of the balance, after the 
deduction of the $100,000, to go for “the encour- 
agement of county, district or combined county 
and district agricultural fairs (exclusive of citrus 
fruit fairs and expositions), to be apportioned 
by and expended under the supervision of the 
State Department of Finance.’ The balance, 
after above mentioned deductions, shall be appro- 
priated for the benefit of state institutions of 
learning, providing vocational training in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry and kindred subjects, 
or for the relief of unemployment within the 
State of California, and the Legislature is re- 
quired biennially to allocate and apportion such 
balance to the institutions or organizations afore- 
said as, in its judgment, may be proper. 

The law requires the installation of a “‘totalisa- 
tor or such mechanical equipment as may be ap- 
proved by the board, but such board shall not re- 
quire any particular make of mechanical equip- 
ment,” for the operation of the pari-mutuels. 
This means that there will be no “blind’’ betting. 

The law further reads: “The commission de- 
ducted by any licensee from pari-mutuel pools 
shall not exceed 8 per cent of the gross amount 
of money handled, and the odd cents of all redis- 
tributions to be made on all mutual contributions 
exceeding a sum equal to the new lowest multi- 
ple of 10. The said amount so deducted shall be 
in addition to the license fee of 4 per cent of the 
gross amount of said money handled, as provided 
in section 12 herein.” That means that the tracks 
can take for themselves up to 8 per cent and the 
breaks to a dime, meaning a fraction under 10 
per cent total over the run of a meeting. To 
this add the state’s part and the take-out will 
amount to a fraction under 14 per cent. That’s 
too strong, unless the board compels the tracks 
to pay the bulk of it back in purses. 

Any violation of the provisions of the act by a 
person, racing association or other organization 
having horse racing with pari-mutuel pooling, 
but without license from the board, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and any person making 
a wager on horse races anywhere under any 
method except on the grounds of a meeting con- 
ducted under the state law “shall be punishable 
as provided in the penal code.” 

Any town, district, city, township, village or 
any other body having the power to assess or 


collect a tax, license or fee is prohibited from 
exacting more than $100 a day above the fees 
provided for the state from any body or associa- 
tion holding a licensed race meeting. 

The enforcement of the act is required of the 
attorney-general of the state and of the district 
attorneys in the counties having race meetings. 

Information coming to THE BLOOD-HORSE from 
friends in California during the week prior to the 
voting on June 27 is more optimistic for the suc- 
cess of Proposition No. 3. They still know they 
have a hard fight, but the response of the liberal 
forces has been decidedly encouraging. 


George J. Meyer, editor and publisher of The 
Home-Stretch (San Francisco), says in the cur- 
rent issue of his interesting paper: ‘Well, folks, 
this time I can honestly tell you that it looks 
almost like a sure thing the racing proposition 
will get enough votes to put it over with a hand- 
some majority. At other elections I have felt we 
had a good chance to win; now, I just know we 
will. 

“San Francisco, in previous elections, always 
voted for legalized racing, but not by the ma- 
jority such propositions should receive from a 
liberty-loving city like ours. This time I will 
not be a bit surprised if the city votes 3 to 1 in 
favor of betting on the horses. 

“Watch the little county of San Mateo run up 
a big majority for No. 3 this time. Last year 
this was the surprise county of the whole state; 
it voted against betting on horse racing. For the 
benefit of Eastern readers, will tell you the Tan- 
foran track is in this little county. Last year 
there were many race horse people who failed 
to register, but not this time; they all have their 
names on the book. 

“Country folk are flocking to Tanforan to see 
the manner of sport they are going to vote for— 
Proposition Number Three—on Tuesday, June 27. 
City electors are almost a unit in favoring the 
mutuels. 

“Golden horse shoes I would like to nail over 
the editorial doors of the Pacific Racing Form, 
The San Francisco News, The Chronicle and Tom 
Cromwell’s BLOOD-HoRSE, of Lexington, Ky., for 
the fine support these publications gave No. 3.” 


ILLINOIS. 


It appears likely that the self-constituted Illi- 
nois Turf Association for the government of rac- 
ing in Illinois is to be succeeded by a State Rac- 
ing Commission. At Springfield June 21, Sena- 
tor George Maypole’s bill creating a racing com- 
mission of three members to be appointed by the 
Governor and to serve without pay for a period 
of two years, four years and six years respective- 
ly, was adopted by the Senate, 33 to 13. The bill 
has been reported to the House where it has been 
advanced to its second reading. The measure 
has the support of Patrick A. Nash, National 
Democratic Committeeman for Illinois, and one 
of the owners of Shandon Stud and it also is 
favored by John D. Hertz, owner of Leona Stock 
Farm at Cary, Ill., and his associates in the Ar- 
lington Park Jockey Club. The opposition comes 
largely from Col. M. J. Winn, president of the 
American Turf Association, and his associates 
in the operation of Washington Park and Lin- 
coln Fields. Gov. Henry Horner has not given 
the bill the label of an administration measure 
but it is quite well known that he favors the en- 
actment of a bill providing for a commission. 
He has said: “Protection of the public which is 
so widely interested in racing demands some 
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form of substantial governmental control to re- 
place the present system of self-control.” 

It is understood that the proponents of the bill 
have agreed to the acceptance of certain amend- 
ments when action on the measure is finally 
taken in the House. One of these would reduce 
the license fee at Lincoln Fields from $2,500 to 
$1,500 daily. Another would reduce the Fair- 
mount Park fee to $1,000 daily. Aurora would 
continue to pay $1,500 a day and Arlington Park, 
Washington Park, Hawthorne and Sportsman’s 
Park $2,500 a day. Another amendment would 
curtail the authority given the racing commission 
in the Maypole bill over the hiring and discharg- 
ing of race track employees. The amendment 
would probably limit the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion to authority over judges, jockeys and others 
directly connected with the races. The measure 
is to be effective as of July 1. It was proposed 
to amend it to become effective November 1, but 
this proposal was not accepted. The administra- 
tion, however, has given assurance that if the 
measure is adopted the State Racing Commission 
will not interfere with racing dates this summer. 

Among bills signed by the Governor on June 23 
was the Mundy bill amending the racing bill and 
providing for the transfer of $500,000 from the 
agriculture premium fund to the general revenue 
fund of the state treasury. 


NEW YORK. 

In Bill Brown Memorial Hall, Sheepshead Bay, 
N. Y., June 20, Senator Philip M. Kleinfeld gave 
a hazy answer to the inquiry of the Taxpayers 
Association of Sheepshead Bay as to why the 
Crawford-Wallace bill authorizing betting on 
horse races in New York State was retained in 
the Senate Finance Committee, of which Jere- 
miah F. Twomey was chairman, and ‘Senator 
Kleinfeld a member, after it had passed the 
lower House by the overwhelming vote of 177 
to 17. Senator Kleinfeld stated that he was one 
of the 16 members of the finance committee and 
that he was one of six to vote affirmatively on 
reporting the bill favorably to the Senate. Sena- 
tor Kleinfeld said: 

“We had an executive session, and I know that 
you would not want me to divulge any confi- 
dences. You would not have much respect for 
me if I violated confidences. However, I can say 
this without breaking any of our rules: When 
this bill came before us in executive session, 
there were certain rumblings here and there. Of 
a committee of 16 members only six votes could 
be obtained for the bill. This was not sufficient 
to report the bill out for discussion and a vote 
in the Senate.” 

Senator Kleinfeld further stated that he 
realizes the value of a racing bill as a means of 
producing revenue and at the next session of the 
legislature that he will again favor such a 
measure. 

Edward J. Whalen, secretary of the Senate 
Finance Committee, also spoke. He attributed 
the defeat of the Crawford-Wallace bill to neg- 
lect of racing folk to agitate for it. He said that 
not more than 10 telegrams were received by 
the committee asking for the passage of the bill 
and that they were not received until about 48 
hours before the session ended. He urged the 
members of the Taxpayers Association to pre- 
pare now for 1934 and to see to it that a bill, if 
introduced, is properly supported. Charles H. 
Mandorf, one of the directors of the Association, 
presented a resolution pledging the supoprt of 
the Taxpayers Association for the measure and 


urging activity in behalf of the bill’s reintro- 
duction. 

Bill Brown Memorial Hall is headquarters for 
the Bill Brown post of the American Legion. The 
Bill Brown for whom the post and the hall are 
named is the son of Frank Brown, the former 
owner of Last Reveille, sire of Reveille Boy, and 
likewise he was the owner of My Reverie, dam of 
Happy Gal and Revere. The young man was 
killed in action in France during the World 
War. 


OHIO. 


What has come to be known as the Ohio emer- 
gency racing bill, redrafted by Senator V. D. 
Emmons, Republican, of Summit County, after 
suggestions given by Gov. George White at the 
time of his approval of the original pari-mutuel 
and state racing commission bill, has passed both 
branches of the legislature and is now in the 
hands of Governor White for approval. This 
emergency bill passed the Senate on June 2. It 
rested in the House until June 21 when it was 
passed by a vote of 94 to 21. The House made 
amendments which were concurred in by the 
Senate by a vote of 27 to 0 on June 22. The 
House amendments provided for four members, 
instead of three, on the commission and raised 
the percentage of the betting machines to be paid 
to the state. Race tracks are permitted to deduct 
10 per cent. The state will collect 1.7 per cent if 
the turnover approximates $100,000 daily, which 
is to say that a turnover of $100,000 daily will 
bring to the state approximately $1,700 a day 
tax. The rates call for 10 per cent to the state 
on the first $1,000 of revenue to the track, 15 
per cent on the next $4,000 of revenue to the 
track, 20 per cent on the next $5,000 of revenue 
to the track, 2214 per cent on the next $5,000 of 
revenue to the track, 25 per cent on the next 
$5,000 of revenue to the track and 30 per cent on 
all over $20,000 of revenue to the track. 

The original law would have been effective 
July 9. The emergency measure supersedes the 
original. It is expected that during this week 
Governor White will sign the bill and announce 
the names of the persons to be members of the 
state racing commission. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the New Jersey 
state constitution prohibits bookmaking and 
gambling, the New Jersey legislature (both 
houses) has adopted the Siracusa bill legalizing 
horse racing in that state and it has been de- 
posited with Gov. A. Harry Moore for his signa- 
ture. The measure permits incorporation of rac- 
ing associations and grants the privilege of 
building and operating race tracks. The house 
recently adopted the Altman resolution amend- 
ing the constitution to permit betting. This reso- 
lution is now in the hands of the miscellaneous 
business committee of the Senate. Senate Presi- 
dent Emerson Richards has not disclosed whether 
this measure will be brought up for a vote in the 
Senate. If the resolution is adopted this year the 
legislature next year must approve it before it 
can be submitted to the people. 


MICHIGAN. 

At Lansing on June 20, Gov. William A. Com- 
stock stated: that he will sign the Parvis-Root 
bill. This measure provides for the supervision 
and regulation of horse racing in Michigan by a 
commissioner to be appointed by the Governor 
and with betting under the pari-mutuel system. . 
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Principal display board of the Arlington Park Jockey Club’s new $250,000 all-electric totalizer, 
in operation for the first time during the 30-day meeting which started June 26 at the Chicago track. 
On either side of the board are the entries, arranged according to program number, with the morn- 
ing line, actual odds and amount of money wagered. In the center of the board at the top is shown 
the total pool, also two clocks, one showing the time and the other post time of the next race. Below 


them are the result, pay-off and time of the previous race. The odds, volume of wagering, result, 
prices and time of race all are automatically indicated by light bulbs. 


ILLINOIS 


ARLINGTON PARK. 


HE Illinois racing season, which in the main 

has been successful up to now, enters upon 
its most brilliant phase with the opening of the 
Arlington Park Jockey Club’s 30 days of racing 
on Monday of this week. Lincoln Fields closed 
its 12 days of racing Saturday, June 24, with a 
crowd of approximately 16,000 persons in attend- 
ance. Featuring the closing program of Lincoln 
Fields was the Francis S. Peabody Memorial 
Handicap, which drew an ordinary field of nine 
starters. Purses at Lincoln Fields were mostly 
$700. Racing there was spirited and attracted 
good crowds steadily. 


Neither the Lincoln Fields meeting nor the 
Washington Park session, which preceded it, is 
likely to compare, in popularity or success, with 
the meeting opening this week at Arlington 
Park. Arlington purses are $800 and there are 
several rich stakes as well as overnight features 
of intermediate value. There was an amazing 
response to Racing Secretary Joseph McLennan’s 
program for the first day. Two of the overnight 
races drew 18 entries each, and the fourth run- 
ning of the Arlington Inaugural Handicap, a 
$2,500 added event for 3-year-olds and up, at- 
tracted no fewer than 33 entries on Saturday, June 
24th, of which 20 went to the post. The winner, 
according to word received as THE BLOOv-HORSE 
goes to press, was Indian Runner. Helianthus 
was second and No More third. Gallant Sir and 
Head Play, entered overnight, were scratched. 


World’s Fair crowds are now taxing the 
capacity of Chicago’s hostelries. Chicago’s race 
tracks are coming in for their share of attention 
from visitors from all parts of the continent. 
Reports last week from the Arlington Park of- 
fice were to the effect that the advance sale of 
box seats for the meeting is 40 per cent heavier 
than in any previous season. A great meeting, 
with a great new totalizator in operation, is in 
prospect. 


KEYHOLE IS DEAD. 

Keyhole, a 2-year-old filly by Supremus out of 
Latch Key, by Mad Hatter, in Hal Price Head- 
ley’s string at Lincoln Fields, fell during the run- 
ning of the fourth race on Saturday last and 
broke her neck. Jockey A. Tipton, who was rid- 
ing her, escaped with a shaking up. Six Bells, 
owned by Shandon Stable and ridden by C. Mc- 
Crossen, also fell but both horse and boy escaped 
injury. 


BIG BRAND’S PEABODY MEMORIAL. 

T. H. McCaffrey, of Latonia, Ky., won the 
fifth running of the Francis S. Peabody Memorial 
Handicap ($3,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 114 
miles), feature of the closing day at Lincoln 
Fields, June 24, with his home-bred Big Brand, 
which carried only 108 pounds but was _ top- 
weight in the field of nine. Big Brand, never a 
stakes winner but known to be a stout performer, 
was second choice, with $2.64 to $1 laid against 
him in the mutuels. With H. Schutte placing him 
in the middle of the field and keeping him out of 
trouble while Evergold (102) set the pace, Big 
Brand’s challenge was not made until the field 
was well into the homestretch. At the eighth 
pole he was passing Evergold, Coldstream Stud 
Stable’s Marmion (107) and Audley Farm 
Stable’s Rocky News (105). A blanket would 
have covered the four leaders at that point. Big 
Brand then moved into a clear lead as Evergold 
dropped back, and it appeared the leader would 
gallop home easily. The last sixteenth, however, 
brought a new challenge. Abraham Bartelstein’s 
Sidney Grant (107), well known for his stretch- 
running, had been pinched back at the start and 
had run last for the first six furlongs. After the 
first mile had been covered he had passed only 
Reveille Boy (106). But in the last quarter he 
was “running over horses,” and it would have 
taken him only a few more strides to catch Big 
Brand. As it was he finished half a length be- 
hind the Big Blaze colt and a length and a half 
ahead of Marmion, which was third. Rocky 
News got fourth money. The order for the re- 
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mainder of the field was Evergold, Late Date 
(106), Yonkel (98), Reveille Boy (106), Kibitzer 
(95). The time was four-fifths of a second 
slower than the track record. By fractions, 
724 1-5, :-49 1-5, 1:13 1-5, 1:38 4-5, 2:04 2-5, track 
fast. Stakes division, $2,790, $500, $250, $150. 


Olambala by *Ornus 


Campfire | Nightfall by *Voter 
BIG BLAZE (Bay, 1921) [Rosebery 
Queen of {*Knight of the Thistle by 
the Hills | Clairette by *Candlemas 


BIG BRAND (Brown colt, 1929) 
Pre {Darley Dale by St. Simon 
Pataud |La Poetica by Masque 
MISS LADY (Chestnut, 1920) 
Elizabeth *Goldcrest by Bend Or 
Payton | Mary Morris by Victory 
No. 23 family. T. H. McCaffrey, breeder and 
owner; F. F. Brant, trainer. 


Big Brand last year finished third in the Haw- 
thorne Handicap, his only previous placing in a 
stakes race. He raced only twice at two, finish- 
ing second in one his two starts. His earn- 
ings total $8,765. 

“AN UNDERTAKER ALMOST SMILES.” 

The headlines and the following, written by 
French Lane, are from the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune of June 23, and surely must have been en- 
joyed by the master of Superior Stable, even 
though his filly was defeated: “For a few brief 
seconds at Lincoln Fields yesterday afternoon it 
seemed highly probable that a big racing crowd 
was going to gaze upon the unusual scene of an 
undertaker smiling. 

“Will E. Schmidt, the big undertaker from Chi- 
cago’s northwest side, whose hobby is race 
horses, entered his prize mare, Supreme Sweet, 
in the Kappmeyer purse at six furlongs. It was 
the feature race of the day and engaged the fleet- 
est short distance racers stabled at Lincoln 
Fields. 

“Mr. Schmidt and a party of friends gathered 
along the clubhouse rail to see Supreme Sweet 
throwing dust into the eyes of her rivals. Mr. 
Schmidt and all his friends were in a jovial mood, 
yet Mr. Schmidt would not toss off his under- 
taker personality. 

“He slapped one of his neighbors on the back 
and said, ‘I'll do some laughing if my mare wins.’ 

“Came the start. Supreme Sweet dashed to 
the front. Down the back stretch they went and 
she was tossing dust back at the five who were 
trailing her. 

“She rounded the lower bend going in good 
stride, and it didn’t seem that any horse would 
catch her. Then just as Mr. Schmidt started to 
get ready to let a smile a foot wide spread over 
his face a flash of old rose silks came up on the 
outside from somewhere. 

“It was Misguide, from the Le Mar Stock 
Farm, owned by Leo J. Marks, making his move. 
In a dozen strides near the eighth pole he col- 
lared Supreme Sweet and sailed on past her. He 
won by a narrow length. Supreme Sweet went 
on gamely to be second and Evergold came in 
long, ground-eating strides to take the slim end 
of the purse. 

“Misguide had been the favorite and paid $4.92. 
It brought no joy to Mr. Schmidt and his friends. 
Yet it was Supreme Sweet’s first start in months. 
She will likely make the undertaker-turfman 
smile before the Chicago season is much older.” 
DISDAINFUL INJURED. 

C. V. Whitney’s Disdainful was injured in the 
shoulder when she broke through a fence at 
Washington Park. 


NEW YORK 


AQUEDUCT. 

Y a strange “reversal of form,’’ New York 

tracks are continuing to experience success 
in a year which was expected to bring them 
nothing but losses, and possibly disaster. Jamaica 
made money. Belmont Park made money. John 
J. Coakley, secretary of the Westchester Racing 
Association, last week stated that the Belmont 
Park meeting, despite its numerous stakes, 
showed a profit of $21,000 over its running ex- 
penses. The course has a loss, however, when its 
maintenance is counted. Gate receipts, reduced 
this year for the first time in many seasons, 
yielded a total which was 24 per cent less than 
for the spring meeting of last year, according to 
Mr. Coakley. The profit on the meeting proper 
was made possible by reductions in purses and 
stakes, but this reduction was not on as large 
a scale as was the lowering of gate collections. 
The daily average distribution for last spring’s 
25-day meeting was $16,560; for this spring’s 
18-day meeting it was $13,648, a reduction of 
about 11 per cent. Total distribution at the 
recent meeting was $245,670. 

Aqueduct is now in the midst of its 18 days 
of racing, and from all indications the racing 
there will show a profit. A near-capacity crowd 
was out for the opening day, Saturday, June 17, 
and the same was true for the second Saturday, 
June 24, when the Dwyer Stakes was run. The 
Brooklyn Handicap of July 4 probably will draw 
another big attendance. Aqueduct’s purses are 
largely $600 and $800, and it has only four 
stakes, all reduced in value, but horsemen have 
been loyal in furnishing good fields. 

The Queens County Jockey Club’s meeting will 
end July 7, to be followed immediately by 22 
days of racing at Empire City under the auspices 
of the Empire City Racing Association, whose 
management appears to be quite optimistic. 


WAR GLORY’S DWYER STAKES. 

Fair Play won the Dwyer Stakes of 1908. His 
sons, Man o’ War, Dunlin and Ladkin, won it in 
1920, 1923 and 1924 respectively. Man o’ War’s 
sons, American Flag and Crusader, captured the 
Aqueduct fixture in 1925 and 1926, and another 
son of Man o’ War, Genie, was first in the 1928 
running. Last year, Faireno, a son of the Fair 
Play stallion Chatterton, was the victor, with 
Gusto, a son of American Flag, second. The suc- 
cess of the Fair Play dynasty continued to this 
year’s running, which was the feature of the 
program at Aqueduct on Saturday, June 24. The 
winner was the Glen Riddle Farm Stable’s War 
Glory (118), the fourth son of Man o’ War to cap- 
ture the 112-mile event for 3-year-olds. Five others 
opposed War Glory for the major share of the 
$5,000 added stakes, the favorite in the betting, 
at 3 to 2, being Trainer James Fitzsimmons’ two- 
horse entry, made up of the Belair Stud Stable’s 
Jovius (116) and the Wheatley Stable’s Edel- 
weiss (116), the only filly in the race. Jovius 
had broken his maiden only four days earlier, in 
the twelfth start of his career. Edelweiss, how- 
ever, attracted much play to the entry because 
of her victory over Barn Swallow in the Coaching 
Club American Oaks, a race which had been run 
in slow time. Lee Rosenberg’s Kerry Patch (121) 
and War Glory were equal choices at 4 to 1. It 
was a bloodless victory for War Glory. Jockey 
Johnny Gilbert had him in the lead at the first 
jump, and at every subsequent jump. Running 
under restraint, he led his field by approximately 
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two lengths during the first mile, and in the 
stretch the remainder of the field slowed up be- 
hind him until he had a clear advantage of eight 
lengths at the finish. Jovius was second, a length 
ahead of Kerry Patch, with the Catawba Stable’s 
Good Advice (118) fourth, three lengths farther 
back. Morton L. Schwartz’s Union (116) and the 
filly Edelweiss were the last to finish in the 
strung-out field. Good advice, the sole depend- 
ence of Mrs. James M. Austin’s Catawba Stable 
after the withdrawal of Mr. Khayyam from the 
overnight entries, forced War Glory’s pace for 
the first mile, then yielded in the stretch, first 
to Kerry Patch, then to Jovius, which went on 
to beat out Kerry Patch for second money. 
Union, considered the most unfortunate member 
of the Belmont Stakes field, made no _ serious 
threat at any time. Edelweiss dropped back to 
last place after a brief challenge on the back 
stretch. Time, :24 1-5, :49 4-5, 1:15, 1:40, 2:06, 
2:31 4-5, track fast. Stakes division $4,250. 
$1,000, $500, $250. 


{Hastings by Spendthrift 
Fair Play \*Fairy Gold by Bend Or 
MAN O’ WAR (Chestnut, 1917) 
{*Rock Sand by Sainfoin 
Mahubah {*Merry Token by Merry 
WAR GLORY (Chestnut colt, 1930) [Hampton 
Harry of {John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass 
Hereford | Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan 
ANNETTE K. (Bay, 1921) 
{Spearmint by Carbine 
*Bathing Girl | Summer Giri by Sundridge 
No. 11 family. S. D. Riddle, breeder; Glen Riddle 
Farm Stable, owner; G. Conway, trainer. 


War Glory made the first start of his 2-year- 
old racing at Saratoga last August. He made 11 
starts, won two, was four times second and 
once third. He made only two starts in stakes 
events, the first in the Nursery Stakes, in which 
he was unplaced, and the second in the Walden 
Handicap (his last start of the year), which 
1 1-16-mile event he won easily on a muddy 
track. His victory in the Dwyer Stakes marked 
his first win of the year in four starts. He was 
third to Swivel and Keep Out in an allowance 
race at Havre de Grace and second to Balios in 
an allowance race at Belmont Park on June 12. 
His total winnings are $11,300. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARTINSBURG JOCKEY CLUB. 


EST VIRGINIA recently legalized pari- 

mutuel betting, but development of racing 
in that state was not expected to be fast. Wheel- 
ing, in the northern panhandle, and Charleston, 
the capital, appeared the most likely spots. But 
last week announcement was made that the Mar- 
tinsburg Jockey Club had been formed and was 
planning a meeting of 15 or 20 days at Martins- 
burg, 15,000 population, in the extreme eastern 
section of the state. Local business men are pro- 
moting the venture. The site of the course is on 
the pike to Washington and fronts on two high- 
ways. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes 
it. Hagerstown is 17 miles away to the north- 
east, Frederick (Md.) 28 miles east. Waynes- 
boro, Pa., is about as far away as Frederick. 
The company is being financed, and it is stated 
that plans are to be drawn by H. Higgins. Joseph 
B. Boyle and Thomas K. Lynch, who direct the 
Bowie course, are to have charge of the racing. 
Richard Pending, Bowie superintendent, is to di- 
rect the building of the track itself. The club’s 
temporary address is 317 Baltimore Life Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 


KENTUCKY 


LATONIA. 


ACING returned to Kentucky Saturday, June 

24, at Latonia, where a meeting of 31 swel- 
tering days of sport will continue through July. 
The sweltering for which Latonia is famous 
started on the first day, but the crowd was up 
to the depression standard for opening days of 
the last few years. An excellent field was seen 
in the Clipsetta Stakes, for 2-year-old fillies, but 
the track failed to make itself any more popular 
when the stewards declined to take any action on 
K. Horvath’s claim of foul against the winner, 
Wise Daughter. 

The new “totalometer,’’ which, according to 
earlier reports, was to have been ready for the 
present meeting, was not in evidence, although 
the new ticket-vending machines were used, and 
operated quite efficiently. The odds board, it is 
now stated, will be ready for the fall meeting. 

The stakes races on the Latonia program prom- 
ise to produce a number of good races. Most im- 
portant of these will be the $10,000 added La- 
tonia Derby of July 1, which will attract a classy 
field, including the Preakness winner Head Play. 


WISE DAUGHTER’S CLIPSETTA. 


For the fifty-first running of the Clipsetta 
Stakes ($2,500 added, 2-year-old fillies, 54% fur- 
longs), feature of Latonia’s opening day, June 
24, an exceptionally smart field went to the post. 
Favorite in the field of eight was Wise Daughter 
(119), owned by Everglade Stable (F. A. Burton 
and J. S. Ward), at $1.83 to $1. The Dixiana 
entry of Far Star (119) and Constant Wife (119) 
attracted almost as much play, the equivalent 
odds against it being only $1.89 to $1. The result 
of the race, although the favorite won, was un- 
satisfactory. Wise Daughter, off in the lead, 
opened up a three-length advantage in the first 
half mile, while Far Star, off slowly from the 
extreme outside post position, was driven hard 
gaining a contending position in the first quarter. 
When the field reached the eighth pole Wise 
Daughter still had an advantage of three lengths, 
with Far Star second. The pacemaker was now 
tiring, and as Far Star steadily closed ground 
in the last furlong, the daughter of Wise 
Counsellor swerved outward and caused inter- 
ference to the Dixiana miss. That there was 
some sort of interference for Far Star virtually 
the entire crowd could see, but many failed to 
determine just what it was. Bob Saxton, report- 
ing the race for the Cincinnati Enquirer, stated 
that Far Star received a blow in the face from 
“Rodeo Bill’ Fronk’s whip. Wise Daughter, 
profiting by the interference, went on to win by 
a neck as Far Star hesitated slightly. The Dixi- 
ana filly, apparently much the best, finished sec- 
ond, a length and a half ahead of Young 
Brothers’ Penncote (113), a daughter of Pennant. 
Elmer Dale Shaffer’s Fire Mask (116) was fourth, 
two lengths behind Penncote. The Audley Farm 
Stable’s Miss Patience (122), after having fol- 
lowed closest behind Wise Daughter’s pace for 
the first half-mile, dropped back to finish fifth. 
Cactus Rose (109), Constant Wife and Fast 
Heels (109) were the others. After the race 
Jockey K. Horvath, who had ridden Far Star, 
registered a claim of foul against Wise Daughter, 
but the stewards let the order of the finish 
stand. American Turf Association officials studi- 
ously avoid disqualification, even when fouls are 
obvious. Time, :23, :46 4-5, :59 4-5, 1:06 1-5, 
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track fast. Stakes division, $2,360, $500, $200, 
$125. 


Blackstock by Hanover 
Mentor Meta by Onondaga 
WISE COUNSELLOR (Chestnut, 1921) 
{Russell by Eolus 
Rustle Lady Louise by Iroquois 
WISE DAUGHTER (Chestnut filly, 1931) 
{Ben Brush by Bramble 
Von Tromp *Cinderella by Hermit 
WISE MOTHER (Bay, 1923) oy Wied 
*Sempronius by isdom 
Mammy { Manola Mason by *Top Gallant 
No. 12 family. Howard Black, breeder; Everglade 
Stable, owner; S. W. Ward, trainer. 


Wise Daughter has won six of her 11 starts, 
has been twice second and twice third. Her 
earnings total $10,565. She has won three of her 
four stakes engagements, they being the Pimlico 
Nursery Stakes, Bowie Kindergarten Stakes and 
the Clipsetta Stakes. In her other engagement 
she was third to Bonanza and Early Light in the 
Aberdeen Stakes. 


TO MEET JULY 8. 


A quorum of the Kentucky State Racing 
Commission was present at Latonia for the 
opening of the race meeting last Saturday, but 
a meeting had not been called and none was held. 
It was announced that the next meeting of the 
Commission will be held at Latonia Saturday, 
July 8. At that time dates for the summer meet- 
ing of the Dade Park Jockey Club, 25 days, be- 
ginning August 12, will be ratified. It is expected 
also that dates for Latonia’s fall meeting wiil 
be granted and perhaps there will be dates for 
fall meetings at Louisville and Lexington. That, 
however, does not appear to have been deter- 
mined. The application of R. D. (Dick) Williams, 
ruled off for alleged connection with the opera- 
tion of a jockey ring several years ago, is to 
have consideration. Bob Saxton, sporting editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, commented in last 
Sunday’s paper that Mr. Williams “is going to 
have a rough and rocky road in having his appli- 
cation approved.” 


YEARLING JUDGING CONTEST. 


The Thoroughbred Club’s yearling judging 
contest was held Friday, June 23, members of 
the club lunching at the Lafayette Hotel and then 
proceeding to the C. V. Whitney, Greentree and 
Dixiana farms for the inspection of the young 
stock. The yearlings were led out and shown in 
groups of five-—five colts and five fillies at each 
farm. Some 30 members of the club were in the 
group which made the inspection, after which 14 
of them turned in their cards with their first, 
second and third choices marked. By the terms 
of the contest, cards may be turned in up to and 
including Friday, July 7, when the next meeting 
of the club will be held. Several members made 
mental notes of the young stock and then went 
home for more careful scrutiny of their pedigrees 
before making their decisions. It appears likely 
that about 25 or 30 will be in the contest before 
it closes. Two-year-old winnings, as previously 
stated in THE BLOOD-HORSE, will determine the 
winner. When the cards are all in, we will fur- 
nish a complete list of the yearlings and the 
selections made. 


COLONEL BRADLEY AT IDLE HOUR. 

Col. E. R. Bradley, en route from New York 
to Chicago, stopped off at Lexington to spend 
three days of last week at his Idle Hour Stock 
Farm. He left last Saturday evening for Chicago 


to remain through the Arlington Park meeting, 
where his principal string was taken from Bel- 
mont Park by Trainer H. J. (Dick) Thompson. 
His second string was transferred to Latonia. 
Colonel Bradley is expecting Barn Swallow to 
make amends at Arlington Park for her defeat 
by Edelweiss in the Coaching Club American 
Oaks. 


IDLE HOUR FARM REINCORPORATED. 


The original charter of the Idle Hour Farm, 
Lexington, limited to 25 years, having expired, 
new articles of incorporation of the Idle Hour 
Farm Company were filed with Secretary of 
State Sara Mahan at Frankfort, Ky., June 22. 
The capitalization is $50,000. The incorporators 
and officers are Col. E. R. Bradley, Palm Beach, 
Fla., president, C. Barry Shannon, Palm Beach, 
Fla., vice-president, and Thomas S. Bohne, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, secretary and treasurer. 


THE MASONS RETURN. 


Mr. and Mrs. Silas B. Mason returned to New 
York from England and France June 23 and will 
be at home at Duntreath Farm, Lexington, June 
30. It is likely they will go the next day to 
Latonia to witness the running of the Latonia 
Derby, as Trainer Thomas P. Hayes has an- 
nounced his intention of starting Mrs. Mason’s 
Head Play for that event. While in England 
Mr. Mason bought the 3-year-old winning filly, 
Myrra, by Sardanapale out of Roseola, by 
Swynford. Mr. Mason has an agent negotiating 
for two others. 


FISHERS AT DIXIANA. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Fisher and _ their 
aaughter, Mary, of Detroit, Mich., are at Dixiana, 
Lexington, for several days. They were at La- 
tonia last Saturday to see, particularly, the run- 
ning of the Clipsetta Stakes. Naturally, they 
were not pleased with the result of the race, 
their Far Star having been second, a neck back 
of Wise Daughter, after having been impeded by 
a blow in the face from Jockey Fronk’s whip. 


MILLER AT GREENWICH. 


William B. Miller, Greenwich, Conn., master of 
Greenwich Stud, Lexington, is on a visit to his 
establishment for the purpose of inspecting his 
breeding stock, foals and yearlings. 


COINCIDENCE. 

A strange coincidence was recalled by the sale 
of one of the yearlings at the recent Adelaide 
sales. This yearling runs back to Miss Heslop, 
a mare originally owned by Sir Sidney Kidman. 
When Mr. Blackler first visited England to 
gather the nucleus of a to; class stud, for South 
Australia, the first stallion he bought was 
Plaudit. Later on he inspected Countryman, con- 
sidered one of the most handsome horses Stock- 
well ever sired, and he decided to take him and 
sell Plaudit. On his next visit to England, Mr. 
Blackler bought a mare named Serenity, in foal 
to Plaudit or Costa. On the occasion that Plaudit 
served her, he collapsed and died, and she was 
then put to Costa. The foal was Miss Heslop, 
and when she retired to the stud she was sent to 
Countryman. On serving her, Countryman also 
collapsed and died immediately—a remarkable 
coincidence, which, so far as “The Referee’ is 
aware, has no parallel in breeding.—The Referee 
(Sydney). 
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WESTERN 


WINOOKA’S ARRIVAL. 


USTRALIA’S champion miler, Winooka, ar- 
rived in San Francisco Monday, June 19, 
after a quick passage across the Pacific from 
Sydney. He disembarked apparently in the best 
of health and was taken, along with his traveling 
companion, the stayer Trevallion, to John W. 
Marchbank’s Heather Farm for a rest of about 
six weeks. It is the intention of his owners, A. J. 
Matthews and W. A. McDonald, who accom- 
panied him, to wait until the horses are accli- 
mated before giving them training. Others who 
came with Winooka and Trevallion were their 
trainer, M. Polson, jockey, Edgar Britt, and 
groom, Ed. Sullivan. J. E. Pike, the famous Aus- 
tralian rider, decided to remain at home, although 
made a substantial offer by Winooka’s owners if 
he would accompany the expedition to America. 
Plans for Winooka’s campaign do not appear 
to be definite. Exchanges from his country re- 
cently spoke of “six or seven match races in 
three or four months” and stated that it was in- 
tended not to run the horse in handicaps. These 
plans naturally will be revised. Match races are 
not run in America, nor will there be much op- 
portunity for Winooka unless he submits to han- 
dicappers. Special races may be forthcoming if 
the horse attains enough popularity. 

Winooka’s last appearance under colors in 
Australia was on May 13, when he was paraded 
at Randwick, with Pike in the saddle, and was 
sprinted over the last few furlongs of the Rand- 
wick course. The Australasian in its next issue 
commented: ‘Everybody is hoping the venture 
will be a success, but there is a feeling in some 
quarters that these trips abroad are not in the 
best interest of racing. They are reducing the 
sport to a mere money-making business. ... . 
The dice are pretty well loaded against Winooka 
before he starts on his campaign, and if he suc- 
ceeds he will be an extraordinarily good horse.” 


WASHINGTON. 

Chairman Ed Brown of the Washington State 
Racing Commission has announced dates allotted 
as follows: 

Pacific Northwest Fair Association, Everett, June 30 

to July 22. 

Washington Jockey and Country Club, Seattle, August 

2 to September 16. 

Walla Walla Fair Association, August 28 to September 2. 
Spokane Interstate Fair Association, September 2 to 

September 23. 

Clarkson Racing Association, September 25 to Septem- 

ber 30. 

A meeting of 25 days to follow the meeting 
now in progress at Portland, Ore., which is 
scheduled to end on July 22, was sanctioned for 
Vancouver, Wash. 

The application for a racing meeting at Puyal- 
lup was not granted because of the smallness of 
the track at that point. The Washington Jockey 
and Country Club announces that its track of 
one mile will be located on the Mt. View Golf 
Club site, 14 miles south of Seattle and 16 miles 
north of Tacoma. Improvements to cost $150,000 
are being put on the property. 


TANFORAN. 

There is an extra day of racing (Tuesday) at 
Tanforan this week. It is election day. Next 
week there will be racing on the 3rd, 4th, 7th and 
then on the 8th, which, it is rumored, may be the 
last day for this summer. 


STUD NEWS 


GENIE IS DESTROYED. 

T Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s Court Manor in 

Virginia on Monday, June 19, the 8-year-old 
chestnut stallion Genie, by Man o’ War out of 
Fairy Wand, by *Star Shoot out of Countess 
Wanda, by *Loyalist, next dam Wanda, by 
*Mortemer, fourth dam Minnie Minor, by Lex- 
ington, she out of Julia, by *Glencoe, was 
destroyed after an accident. It appears that 
Genie entered his paddock with a long shank 
attached to his halter. He became entangled in 
this rope and before he could be disengaged by 
his groom he had broken a foreleg. Genie was 
bred, by the late Gifford A. Cochran and was 
raced under his colors. He won 10 races and 
$84,190, including the Dwyer Stakes, Riggs 
Memorial Handicap, Bowie Handicap and Em- 
pire City Derby, and was second in the Belmont 
Stakes to Vito. He was a half-brother to Epithet, 
winner of the Hopeful Stakes. Genie was retired 
to the stud in 1930 and his first crop, now 2- 
year-olds, numbered 23, of which two died and 
one, Norman D., is winner of two races under 
the colors of Albert Sabath. At the dispersal sale 
of the Shandon Stud, May 15, 1931, Genie was 
sold to Mr. Kilmer for $6,500. He completed his 
season of 1931 in Kentucky and made the seasons 
of 1932 and 1933 in Virginia. 


COLONEL WARING VISITS LEXINGTON. 
Col. Richard T. Waring, owner of Lipan 
Springs Ranch, San Angelo, Texas, accompanied 
by his son Temple, motoring from San Angelo 
to Washington, stopped off at Lexington Monday 
and Tuesday of this week to visit a few of the 
farms and to see a few of the Thoroughbred 
horses. Colonel Waring has been breeding polo 
ponies and hunters from_ stock, principally 
Thoroughbred, on his ranch for 33 years. Several 
years ago he discarded all mares from the stud 
except Thoroughbreds. He now has 117 head of 
Thoroughbreds on the ranch. His plan is to 
saddle and break them at two years old, turn 
them out until the fall when they are three years 
old, take them up and ride them a few hours 
weekly on the ranch, use them as cow ponies 
for a while as 4-year-olds, and then break them 
to polo at four and five. Colonel Waring says he 
has the quietest Thoroughbreds in America and 
he says that until they are put to playing polo 
they are actually lazy. He made a statement at 
THE BLOOD-HORSE office that will be surprising 
to a number of stud grooms throughout this 
country and abroad. He said that from the close 
of one breeding season to another he runs his 
Thoroughbred stallions, sometimes as many as 
seven, in the same pasture of 10 acres. He said 
that they never have any fighting or battling of 
any kind among them and that they frequently 
eat two and three out of the same trough. He 
probably noted the incredulous look in the 
writer’s eyes, and added, “Col. Henry Whitehead 
of the U. S. Army, Remount Service, can attest 
to the quietness of these stallions and other 
horses on my ranch. He has been a frequent 
visitor to our place during the last several years.” 


HAMPSON BUYS WHITE GOWN. 

Acting for W. Morris Hampson, a friend of 
Howard D. Buck, Jr., of Round Bay, Mad., 
Humphrey S. Finney, stud manager at S. W. 
Labrot’s Holly Beach Farm, Annapolis, Md., last 
week purchased from William Ziegler, Jr., Burr- 
land, Middleburg, Va., the 8-year-old chestnut 
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mare White Gown and her suckling bay colt by 
Espino. White Gown is by Friar Rock out of 
Janet Blair, by Sir Martin, she out of *Frizeur, 
by *Sweeper. White Gown is believed to be in 
foal to Polydor, whose yearlings and foals at 
Burrland are said to be very attractive. Mr. 
Hampson is a newcomer to the ranks of Thor- 
oughbred mare owners and it is his intention 
to get together a small stud of select individuals. 


MAPLETON STUD. 

The Philadeiphia Evening Bulletin records the 
sale, through Joseph B. Ryan and Co., of 103 
acres of land which was formerly part of the 
Mapleton Stud of J. H. Carstairs and his son-in- 
law, A. C. Pierce, at Malvern, Pa. Florence M. 
Cahan purchased the property for $75,000 from 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Carstairs. The land is still in 
blue grass, though the Thoroughbred stock which 
Messrs. Carstairs and Pierce assembled there 
was dispersed last year. 

LOSES MISSTEP FOAL. 

E. Cary Ward, of Georgetown, Ky., reports the 
loss of a handsome chestnut colt foal by Misstep 
from Vena Fair, by Fair Play. Death was due to 
navel infection. Vena Fair was not bred this 
year. Mr. Ward also stated that he has claimed 
the name Gobruare, chestnut filly by *Golden 
Broom out of Ruth Ware, by Peter Quince. 

FOREIGN 

THE GRAND PRIX. 
APPIELLO, which defeated Marcel Boussac’s 
Thor in the Prix Lupin and afterwards fin- 
ished unplaced behind him in the Prix du Jockey 
Club (French Derby), came back with a bril- 
liant victory, by a half-length, over the Derby 
winner in the rich Grand Prix du Paris at Long- 
champs, Paris, Sunday, June 25. Count de Ri- 
vaud’s Assuerus, by Asterus, was third in the 
sixty-sixth running of the classic, which marked 
the close of the Grande Semaine and attracted 
a great crowd to the course. The fixture had a 
purse of 800,000 francs, equal to about $39,120 at 


current exchange rates. Eighteen ran the 3,000- 
meter course (1.863 miles). 


| Prestige by Le Pompon 
Sardanapale |Gemma by Florizel II 
APELLE (Chestnut, 1923) 

Frusquin by St. Simon 
Angelina | Seraphine by Cyllene 
CAPPIELLO (Chestnut colt, 1930) 

{Spearmint by Carbine 


Spion Kop | Hammerkop by Gallinule 
KOPJE (Chestnut, 1925) [Simon | 
William the Third by St. 
utch Mary |Pretty Polly by Gallinule 


No. 14 family. Lady Granard, breeder and owner; 
R. Carver, trainer. 


Lady Granard, owner of Cappiello, entered 
French racing a few years ago in partnership 
with Lord Derby. Cappiello’s victory in the 
Grand Prix is her greatest success to date. Lady 
Granard, born in America, is the former Beatrice 
Mills, daughter of the late Ogden Mills and sister 
to Mrs. H. C. Phipps and Ogden Mills, well 
known figures in American racing. 


A FREAK BET. 

Col. William (Palmer House) Ryan, writing to 
the editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE from Paris, 
France, under date June 15, says: “After finish- 
ing second all day (June 13) at Enghien for good 
bets win and place I finally bet 1,500 francs to 
win on Begobera and 500 win and 500 place on 


Dark Nymph, merely on his looks to win the 
Prix de la Cote d’Or. He won all the way and 
paid 262.50 to 5 to win and 42.50 to 5 a place. 
Had I looked at the dope on him I could not have 
played it. His trainer, L. Bara, Jr., is one of 
the best in France over the jumps. The next day 
I learned that Dark Nymph had pulled up very 
lame, hobbled back, weighed out and had to be 
destroyed. Neither the owner nor trainer had a 
franc on him. It was just one of the freak bets 
in racing.”” Begobera finished fourth. 

CREME BRULEE. 

The Newbury Summer Cup, 1!2 miles, one 
of England’s important handicaps, was run 
June 22 at Newbury and won by Lord Astor’s 
Creme Brulee, 5-year-old chestnut gelding by 
the French sire Bruleur out of Miss Cavendish, 
by Chaucer, second dam Sunny Jane (dam of 
*Bright Knight), by Sunstar, third dam Maid of 
the Mist (grandam of *St. Germans, etc.). Creme 
Brulee carried 129 pounds, top weight, and was 
7 to 1 in the betting. He won by two lengths 
from the consistent Nitsichin, which was the 
same distance ahead of the Aga Khan’s Taj 
Kasra. 


SEMINOLE WINS. 

Joseph E. Widener’s Seminole, 4-year-old 
brown gelding by Diligence out of Blanche, by 
White Eagle, won the June Rose Handicap at 
Sandown, England, June 24. The race was at 
one mile and five and one-half furlongs and was 
worth approximately $4,200. Lord Charles 
Montague’s Stork was second. Six others ran. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The French handicapper paid Col. William 
(Palmer House) Ryan quite a compliment when 
he placed his two mares, Masked Parade (138) 
and Eadhild (187) at the top of the Prix Duflos 
dated to be run at Amiens on June 18. 


The public in France has great confidence in 
anything that Jean Pratt starts and his trainer, 
Harper, is regarded as one of the outstanding of 
his profession in that country. 

When Sunny Boy won the Prix Des Etangs at 
Chantilly on June 11 he paid 1 to 10. 

Joseph E. Widener has a very nice colt in 
Magnus, by Abbot’s Speed or Sardanapale from 
Miss Bachelor, in France. 

Sparrow Robertson in the Paris edition of 
The New York Herald noticed “many of the 
well-known American, French and English rac- 
ing persons present” at Chantilly when Thor won 
the Prix du Jockey Club, June 11. Among the 
Americans he names Lydig Hoyt, R. W. T. Moss, 
Col. William Ryan, Charles Dyar, and Mrs. 
Coolidge, who has a racing establishment in 
France. 

Royal Order, trained by James Winkfield, for- 
mer American jockey, for L. L. Lawrence, won 
the Prix Regalia at Tremblay, France, June 14. 
On the same day Jerry Welsh, formerly trainer 
for Joseph E. Widener, won the Prix Bijou with 
his own ampfire. 

Branto_.1e which won the Prix de Martinvast at 
Paris, June 15, is reported to be Baron Edward 
de Rothschild’s best 2-year-old. He won all the 
way. 

When Hildebrand, owned by Rene Lecomte and 
trained by John Cunningham, won the Prix la 
Moskowa Handicap at Paris, June 15, Col. Wil- 
liam (Palmer House) Ryan won a big bet. Cun- 
ningham is the Colonel’s trainer. 
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RACING DATES 
ILLINOIS 
Track. Opens. Closes. Days. 
Arlington Park June 26 July 29 30 
Hawthorne July 31 Sept. 2 30 
Lincoln Fields Sept. 4 Sept. 23 18 
Washington Park Sept. 25 Oct. 14 18 
Aurora Oct. 16 Oct. 31 14 
KENTUCKY 
Latonia June 24 July 29 31 
Dade Park Aug. 12 Sept. 9 25 
MARYLAND 
Cumberland Aug. 22 Aug. 26 5 
Marlboro Aug. 29 Sept. 2 5 
Timonium Sept. 4 Sept. 9 5 
Hagerstown Sept. 12 Sept. 16 5 
Havre de Grace Sept. 18 Sept. 30 12 
Laurel Oct. 3 Oct. 31 25 
Pimlico Nov. 1 Nov. 11 10 
Bowie Nov. 15 Nov. 30 14 
MISSOURI 
Riverside Park May 27 July 5 $34 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rockingham Park June 20 July 21 28 
NEW YORK 
Aqueduct June 17 July 7 18 
Empire City July 8 Aug. 2 22 
Saratoga Aug. 3 Sept. 2 27 
Belmont Park Sept. 4 Sept. 16 12 
Aqueduct Sept. 18 Sept. 30 12 
Jamaica Oct. 2 Oct. 14 12 
Empire City Oct. 16 Oct. 28 12 
OHIO 
Beulah Park July 1 July 22 19 
Cranwood Park July 10 July 27 17 
Thistle Down July 29 Sept. 4 32 
WASHINGTON 
Everett June 30 July 22 20 
Seattle Aug. 2 Sept. 16 40 
Walla Walla Aug. 28 Sept. 2 6 
Spokane Sept. 2 Sept. 23 19 
Clarkson Sept. 25 Sept. 30 
CANADA 
Connaught Park June 14 June 21 7 
Dufferin Park June 17 June 24 7 
Dorval Park June 24 July 1 7 
Hamilton Park June 24 July 1 7 
Kings Park July 4 July 11 7 
Fort Erie July 4 July 7 
Devonshire Park July 15 July 22 7 
Mount Royal July 15 July 22 7 
Kenilworth July 25 Aug. 1 rs 
Dorval Park July 29 Aug. 5 rf 
Hamilton Park Aug. 2 Aug. 9 7 
Fort Erie Aug. 12 Aug. 19 7 
Connaught Park Aug. 12 Aug. 19 7 
Devonshire Park Aug. 19 Aug. 26 7 
Kings Park Aug. 2 Sept. 2 7 
Kenilworth Aug. 30 Sept. 6 7 
Blue Bonnets Sept. 4 Sept. 11 7 
Thorncliffe Park Sept. 9 Sept. 16 7 
Woodbine Park Sept. 23 Sept. 30 7 
Long Branch Oct. 4 Oct. 11 7 
Dufferin Park Oct. 14 Oct. 21 7 
WESTERN CANADA 
Whittier Park June 27 July 4 Ci 
Polo Park Sept. 1 Sept. 8 7 
Whittier Park Sept. 9 Sept. 16 7 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Lansdowne Park June 29 July 6 7 
Brighouse_Park July 8 July 15 7 
Hastings Park July 22 July 29 7 
Lansdowne Park Aug. 5 Aug. 12 7 
Brighouse Park Aug. 19 Aug. 26 7 
Hastings Park Aug. 30 Sept. 6 7 
Willows Park Sept. 9 Sept. 16 
Colwood Park Sept. 2 Sept. 27 v 
tOr more. 


BELMONT PARK CLAIMS. 

Highest-priced claim at Belmont Park was R. 
Pinchot for $4,000. Other horses claimed there 
were War, $3,000; Irish Bullet, $2,800; Royal 
Ruffin, $2,500; Croon, $2,000; Wedding Ring, 
Lucky Racket, Even Up, Bill Looney, Lucky 
Racket (again), $1,500 each. 


FUTURE OF THE HORSE 


CORRESPONDENT writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian takes account of the 
horse’s place in England today as follows: 


“The first point that comes out from a study 
of these figures is that, in spite of bad times, the 
number of entries [in recent horse shows] on 
the whole was no less than it was three or four 
years ago. Thoroughbred stallions are down, 
hunter geldings are up, pony mares greatly up, 
but the general average remains fairly constant. 
I discussed these figures with some of the of- 
ficials of the different horse societies, and they 
agreed that the following conclusions might 
fairly be drawn from the statistics. First, that 
the number of horses being bred today does not 
compare with the numbers thirty or even 
twenty years ago; to that extent the petrol- 
engine has triumphed. Secondly, that the num- 
bers ten years ago were about the same as the 
numbers today. Indeed, there was a considerable 
increase, which was not maintained, in the years 
1927, 1928, 1929. To this extent the horse was 
holding its own against the petrol-engine, and 
was even regaining lost ground when the eco- 
nomic slump somewhat diminished the demand 
for Thoroughbreds. Thirdly, and unexpectedly, 
that even the slump has not impaired the de- 
mand for hunters and polo ponies. In 1933 the 
427 packs of hounds in Great Britain are still 
functioning; 36 polo engagements, lasting any- 
thing from a day to a week are down fox decision 
this season at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roe- 
hampton; and even in horse racing, where the 
breeding figures have to some extent fallen off, 
in 1932 the actual number of races was 40 more 
than in 1927. 


“The present and immediate future, there- 
fore, of what might be called the ‘luxury horses’ 
would be comparatively secure if the annual 
Government subsidy of £30,000 had not been cut 
down in 1932 to £8,000 and in 1933 to nothing. 
The Hunters’ Improvement Society can, and is 
going to, replace the subsidy out of its reserve 
funds for three years. After that period it can 
do no more. 


“The horse in agriculture mustered over two 
million in 1931. About that time the era of 
mechanization started in earnest, and the num- 
bers fell in four years by sixty thousand, ninety, 
sixty, and a hundred and ten thousand. Then 
farmers began to wonder if the tractor was 
all that it was claimed to be. After all, the poor 
old horse had something to be said for it. It is 
cheaper to buy; from the age of two to the age 
of, say, twelve its working capacity does not 
depreciate, which is more than can be said for 
any motor vehicle in the world; it does not re- 
quire a skilled mechanic nor, except for shoes, 
a supply of spare parts; it consumes the produce 
of the English farms instead of the produce of 
Oklahoma and Mosul; it returns manure instead 
of sump-oil, and in these days of falling prices 
of everything except motor-fuel the cost of its 
keep is steadily going down. So the farmer is 
thinking twice about the tractor, and the number 
of horses on the land in Great Britain, which fell 
by one hundred and ten thousand in 1925, only 
fell by twenty-four and twenty-five thousand in 
1931 and 1932, a decline that can be safely 
ascribed not to the decay of the horse in agri- 
culture but to the decay of the economists and 
politicians’ capacity to run the world.” 
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GENERAL ITEMS 


Clyde Rose claimed Peace Emblem for $800 at 
Bainbridge. 

George Tazenow claimed Integrity for $1,500 
at Aqueduct. 

Howard Wells took 21 horses from Lincoln 
Fields to Latonia. 

Albert Burris claimed Georgia Lily for $1,500 
at Lincoln Fields. 

R. H. New claimed Hidden Lore for $2,000 at 
Lincoln Fields June 21. 

Edward Haughton’s string will ship from Lin- 
coln Fields to Latonia. 

Black Buddy worked a half mile in :46 at Ar- 
lington Park Saturday. 

Scimitar was claimed for $1,500 by J. D. Mikel 
at Lincoln Fields June 21. 

Post positions at Aqueduct are now drawn 30 
minutes before post time. 

Lucky Racket was claimed at Aqueduct June 
21 by B. L. Meyers for $1,500. 

Gaillardia was claimed by C. E. Davidson at 
Lincoln Fields June 20 for $1,200. 

Some improvements have been made in the 
steeplechase course at Saratoga. 

Jockey Hank Mills got a five-day suspension 
for rough riding at Aqueduct June 23. 

J. J. Moran’s Golden Words was claimed by 
John Gengler for $1,500 at Aqueduct. 

Rigan McKinney’s broken wrist is not a serious 
injury. He expects to ride again at Saratoga. 

George Duller, who trains in England for Vic- 
tor Emanuel, has arrived in America for a visit. 

Programs at all race tracks in France cost 
1 franc, which is to say 4 cents in American 
money. 

Jockey N. Tromerio was suspended for five 
days for disobeying the starter at Rockingham 
Park June 24. 

Mekachee and Tetradite, Connaught Park 
stewards ruled, automatically draw outside post 
positions in any race. 

The B. B. Stable’s Cabezo passed to J. P. 
(Sammy) Smith at Aqueduct June 21, when he 
was claimed for $2,500. 

Long Branch stewards reinstated C. C. Hast- 
ings’ Little Gyp, which had been barred because 
of her bad post manners. 

R. Workman rarely falls afoul to the stewards, 
but at Aqueduct June 22 he was suspended five 
days for foul riding in the first race. 

Sweeprush, winner of the Illinois Derby, is a 
certain starter for the Latonia Derby, according 
to the announcement of James T. Looney. 

Two winners at Dufferin Park June 19 were 
claimed. J. E. Smallman got Gay Parisian for 
$1,500 and S. A. J. Abel took At Sunrise for $800. 

Fair Rochester struck himself at Latonia and 
was excused from racing last Saturday. How- 
ever, he may be a starter in the Latonia Derby. 

The Railway Express Agency last week an- 
nounced a reduction in shipping rates between 
Chicago tracks. A car from Lincoln Fields to 
Arlington Park $130. 

After M. L. Schwartz's Gold Basis had worked 
a mile and one-eighth in 1:59 at Washington 
Park, June 22, it was announced that he would 
be a runner for the Latonia Derby. 

William Obert, who has been riding horses for 
thirty-odd years, suffered a broken ankle when 
he was thrown by the 2-year-old Fascinator while 
schooling at Dufferin Park last week. 

John Saunier, Lexington ironsmith, has a 4- 
year-old horse he calls Scrap Iron, trained by 
H. B. Reether. Scrap Iron, recalcitrant about 


going into a van to be shipped to Latonia last 
week, wheeled into Earl Sandifer, 58-year-old 
former turfman, sent him to the hospital with a 
broken collar bone. 

Head Play worked a mile and a quarter in 
2:04 3-5 at Arlington Park Saturday, and there- 
upon Trainer T. P. Hayes said he would be sent 
to Latonia to run in the Latonia Derby, July 1. 

Before the first race of June 20 at Dufferin 
Park Steward W. R. Norvell cautioned some of 
the jockeys to behave. In the second race Jockey 
J. Pollard caused a bad jam soon after the start. 
He was fined $25. 

Cc. J. Fitz Gerald and George Brown, Jr., stew- 
ards for the Arlington Park Jockey Club meet- 
ing, reported for duty last Saturday. Mr. Fitz 
Gerald had arrived home at Riverside, Conn., a 
couple of days before from England where he 
witnessed the Epsom Derby, and Mr. Brown 
came from his home at Baltimore. 

Jockey G. Julian, rider of Pennant Bearer at 
Riverside Park June 23, grabbed the equipment 
of Sara Thatcher and thus got his mount home 
in front. The stewards disqualified Pennant 
Bearer, gave the race to Sara Thatcher and in- 
definitely suspended Julian. Kentuckians would 
welcome such stewards in her race track stands. 

Morality, quite appropriately, ran into the 
water wagon at Lincoln Fields before the first 
race of June 22. The results were no more benefi- 
cent than when our national morality ran into 
the figurative water wagon of prohibition. The 
wagon’s tongue was broken, the horse, owned by 
the Le Mar Stock Farm, was cut on the head, 
and his rider, former Jockey Fred Sharpe, was 
shaken up badly. 


BURNING BLAZE TO TRY AGAIN. 

Gordon Pierce, manager of the Shandon Farm, 
Lexington, has made arrangements to send Burn- 
ing Blaze to Chicago Tuesday night of this week. 
The son of Big Blaze will go by R. C. Drake’s 
van and will be delivered to Trainer J. J. Greely, 
who will make another attempt to train him. He 
has been at the farm since last fall, when his 
injured tendon (he was cut down at Churchill 
Downs in May, 1932) weakened. He has been 
galloping at the farm for two months. 


COFFROTH TO BUILD. 

Announcement has been made that James 
Wood Coffroth will build a race track at San 
Diego, Calif., in the event of the adoption of 
Proposition No. 3. Dr. H. E. Davis, president of 
the Thoroughbred Horsemen’s Association, has 
announced that his organization will support Mr. 
Coffroth in his enterprise. “It means a new 
American deal,” said Dr. Davis. 


MASON MAY BUY FARM. 

As THE BLOOD-HORSE goes to press Horatio 
Mason, acting for his uncle, Silas B. Mason, of 
Lexington was about to close negotiations with 
Wade H. Harley, of Miami and Miami Beach, 
Fla., for the purchase of his fine farm on the 
Paris Pike near Lexington. ‘The farm embraces 
161 acres and lies opposite Elmendorf and im- 
mediately north of Greentree Farm. 


CLINTON SWEENEY DEAD. 

After an illness due to a complication of dis- 
eases Clinton. C. Sweeney, 38, brother of Russell 
Sweeney, resident manager of the Latonia Jockey 
Club, died June 23, at St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
Covington, Ky. Interment was at Covington, 
June 26. 
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PEDIGREE POINTS 


By J. A. ESTES 
INOOKA, it appears from Australian ex- 
W changes, will be for sale as a stallion in 
America when his racing venture in this country 
is finished. So Americans will want to know his 
pedigree: 


(Bay Ronald_ {Black De 


Dark Ronald_- } Black Duchess 


30 signia 
| Popinjay St. Frusquin ~ 
y------- sabe 
Chelandry---. | 
uminata 
Perfect | St. Angela 
o | Dream_____ [ 
tosebuc 
*Steppe 
olanthe 
ngelica 
| Vampire____.. Galopin 
° rony 
{Crowberry___ | Rosebery 
2 | wooamury + The Wid. Lindsay 
° Uncas 
Solon 
E | Novitiate____. f 
Lotti “Roy al 
{See Saw 
| Temerere_..__ | Lottie 


“Imported to America. 


It is the No. 3 family, and a branch which is 
not familiar to American horsemen. Windbag, 
sire of Winooka, was a fine stayer in Australia, 
but his reputation as a sire has been made by 
the sprinters he has produced. He is the leading 
sire of the racing season now about to close in that 
country. Winooka, one of the first crop of foals by 
Windbag, is also the firstborn of Kanooka, which 
is by The Welkin, about the most successful sire 
ever imported to Australia, though he was not a 
top-class race horse in England. His best son 
was the famous Gloaming. Wilga, Winooka’s 
second dam, was well bred, but produced only 
sprinters. 


+Imported to Australia. 


* * 


LEXINGTON LINE: Under date of June 9, 
1933, I have the following note from R. W. Mc- 
Donald, of Glenwood Springs, Colo.: 

“In your article, Stamina and Inbreeding, in 
THE BLOOD-HORSE of December 24, 1932, you 
wrote about Lantados dying, and that as far as 
you knew he was the last stallion in the world 
that was a direct male line descendant of Lex- 
ington, and what I am writing you about is to 
let you know that I think I have the last one as I 
have Cruzad, by Cruzados out of Famosa, a bay 
stallion, 10 years old, born February 28, 1923, on 
‘Lucky’ Baldwin’s Ranch in California.” 


Cruzad is by Cruzados, the sire of Lantados. 
Cruzados was by Emperor of Norfolk, by Nor- 
folk, by Lexington. Cruzad is a far cry from 
Lexington. His oldest foals were of racing age 
in 1929, but he has not yet had a winner. I take 
it for granted, however, that neither the sire nor 
his produce has had any brilliant opportunities. 

The decline of the Lexington line is a lesson 
for those who call the male the most important 
figure in a mating, and the male line the most 
important in a pedigree. Whether a male line 


endures or disappears is largely a matter of acci- 
dent and fortuity. The severest test of a blood- 


strain is not whether it endures in tail-male, but 
whether it will stand inbreeding. 
* 

DOLLAR: In an article in THE BLOOD-HORSE 
December 24 last, I called attention to the more 
or less obvious fact that French Thoroughbred 
breeders have developed for their own use a basis 
for inbreeding which is quite as effective in the 
production of stayers as our American inbreed- 
ing material is effective in the production of 
sprinters. Keystone of the French Thoroughbred 
breeding structure is Dollar, a Herod-line sire 
which was established as a stallion in France 
after distinguishing himself as a stayer in Eng- 
land and in France as well. The pedigree of 
Thor, winner of this year’s French Derby, is an 
example of the success obtained by line-breeding 
to Dollar: 

Dollar 


Androcles 
Cambyse 
Gardefeu 
Chouberski 
Dollar 
{ Bruleur Upas 
Omnium IT 
ty Basse Terre 
x Dollar 
Upas 
Omnium II 
= Kizil Kourgan 
Galopin 
Galliard 
War Dance 
Perth 
| Aleantara II 
Dollar 
Androcles 
Gardefeu 
{ Galopin 


«Boyne Water 


Four lines of Dollar converge in the pedigree 
of Thor, two through Gardefeu and two through 
Omnium II. The only “English” line supporting 
this French material is Galopin, which is the sire 
of Thor’s third dam and is the male-line ancestor 
of Alcantara II. Coincidentally, Galopin is a 
grandson, Dollar a son, of The Flying Dutchman. 
Thus the most successful strain on the French 
Turf is built on a male line which has disap- 
peared in England. *Epinard, sire of Rodosto, 
winner of the French and English Two Thousand 
Guineas races of this year, is also of the Dollar- 
Flying Dutchman male line, but Rodosto’s pedi- 
gree has no line to Dollar except tail-male. 

Thor, incidentally has more Herod male-line 
strains close up in his pedigree than any classic 
winner I have noted in recent years. Three of 
his four grandparents, six of his eight great- 
grandparents, eight of his 16 great-great-grand- 
parents, are Herod-line horses. In the fifth gen- 
eration, where there are 32 ancestors, 11 of them 
are marked Herod, slightly better than one-third. 
This progression is exactly the opposite of the 
trend of male line percentages in other countries. 

If any American breeder wishes to try line- 
breeding to Dollar, the most feasible method for 
it would be sending a daughter of *Epinard (now 
returned to France) to the Coldstream Stud’s 
*Pot au Feu, which is by Bruleur (see above). 
If we except *Pot au Feu there is very little 
Dollar blood available here. The flood of im- 
portations from Europe has been halted by the 
depression, but if it is resumed I hope the pros- 
pective importers will see what they can see in 
France before making their purchases else- 
where. Dollar has been tried in the fire and found 
to be good metal; it is the sort of stuff that 
American pedigrees need. 
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THE WHITNEY TRACK 


HE C. V. Whitney farm at Lexington is now 

ready to become the training base, as well 
as the production center, of the famous Whitney 
stable of Thoroughbreds. On Saturday, June 17, 
Dan B. Midkiff, of the Lexington Quarry Com- 
pany, announced to Major Louie A. Beard, man- 
ager of the Whitney Thor- 
oughbred interests, that [ 
the track, on which work 
was begun four months 
ago, was finished. It will 
be ready for its first use 
in a few days, and late in 
July the present crop of 
yearlings at the farm will 
be given their first train- 
ing there. Besides the 
new track, a _ boarding 
house and training barn 
have been’ constructed, 
facing the front stretch. 
The barn is an extension 
of an older structure which 
had 20 stalls. Its capac- 
ity has been doubled and 
a large central shed add- 
ed. A new office has been 
constructed on the site of 
the one which burned last 
year. It is a combined 
office and residence, to be occupied during» the 
winter by Head Trainer Thomas J. Healey and 
his family. It is fireproof, and an architectural 
gem. 

Johnny Breckinridge, a colored veteran of 
years of experience with Whitney yearlings, will 
arrive, with his crew, in July and will begin 
shortly the task of breaking the 17 yearlings at 
the farm. He will also be the superintendent in 
charge of the condition of the course. This year’s 
yearling crop, incidentally, is the smallest of re- 
cent years for the farm, having been decimated 
by am intestinal disease which took the lives of 
several.of the best foals of 1932. 

Yearlings will remain at the new training 
headquarters after they have been broken. In 
the fall, after the finish of the racing season in 
Maryland, they will be joined by the older horses 
in training. 

The track is one of the best private courses in 
the country. It is 40 feet wide at all parts, and 
six furlongs in circumference, with easy para- 
bolic curves connecting the two straights. At the 
head of the front stretch is a short chute. Horses 
starting from this may go a quarter-mile before 
going into the first turn, or if they continue on 
around the oval they may complete a mile with 
only two turns. The quarter-mile straight will 
be especially useful in working with yearlings. 
Another good feature of the course is its fine 
visibility. One may stand by the rail at any 
point, or in the infield, and see a horse at any 
point on the track. 

Mr. Midkiff informs us that in the construction 
of the track his company moved 23,000 cubic 
yards of earth and 6,000 cubic yards of rock. 
On either straight it was necessary to make a 
cut through rock and at the first turn a cut 
through clay. At the second turn and under the 
chute is a fill about 17 feet high at the highest 
point. Where it was necessary to cut through 


Photo by J. A. Estes. 
View of the new training track at the C. V. Whitney Farm, L  tng- 


rock, the cut was made sufficiently deep that 
about 18 inches of top soil could be placed over 
the rock. 


In these sections the track is crossed 


ton, showing the “second turn,” 
and the new training barn in the background. 


every 30 feet by a four-inch tile, about 14 or 15 
inches under the surface, and draining into a 


large tile outside the track. These transverse 
tiles will draw water about 15 feet on either side, 
and thus the rock-bottomed sections of the 
course will dry out as quickly after rains as do 
the sections where the rock is farther from the 
surface. All told, about 1,500 feet of the track 


the chute leading into the front sc. tch, 


is drained in this manner. ~The course is now 
covered with ordinary top-soil, and promises to 
be quite fast. Major Beard has indicated that 
he will probably slow it up with sand later. The 
inner rail is 40 inches high, the outer rail 48 
inches. Six-inch locust posts are used, with rail- 
ing of long-leaf yellow pine. The fencing is 
painted white. 


WILL USE THE HORSE. 


While the armies of almost every other nation 
have been, or are being, motorized, German mili- 
tary experts say that the horse will continue to 
be an important factor in warfare of the future. 
The German army, as far as horses are con- 
cerned, appears to be exceilently equipped both 
as regards numbers and quality. The horse 
continues to play an important role in all German 
post-war maneuvers, and in the opinion of 
foreign military observers, the German army 
does not appear to have lost much of its mobility 
or quickness of action, despite the absence of 
motors. German military authorities believe 
that, just as in the past, situations will arise in 
future wars making the horse an indispensable 
factor in war 


GORDON PLAID. 


A. B. Gordon’s life colors, registered with The 
Jockey Club, were “Gordon plaid.’”’ But recently 
Mr. Gordon changed his colors to green and 
white. He hadn’t been able to find any Gordon 
plaid. 


BROODMARES FOR SALE 


GOOD RACE WINNERS from racing families, dams 
of winners of stakes, track record makers and other 
winners. Twenty-two have foals at foot and all are 
safely in foal‘ to stakes winner sire of winners. New 
tracks opening up everywhere is bound to increase the 
demand. Reasonably priced. Address: 


M. J. BARRONS 
1737 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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RACE TRACK 


By GEORGE T. HORINE. 


HE best form of a race track for speed is a 

straight, level course known as a speedway. 
On a speedway, the horse is able to use all his 
power and energy in producing speed. A track 
of this type, however, is not practical, because 
the start and finish cannot be well observed by 
the same spectators. 

Where the track is curved, centrifugal force 
is developed; in fact, 
the horse is acted upon 
by two forces, cen- 
trifugal and gravity, 
and, unless the speed 
corresponds exactly to 
the super-elevation of 
the outsides of the 
curves, part of the en- 
ergy of the horse must 
be used in overcoming 
these forces. 

We know, from 
mathematics, that the 
intensity of centrifugal 
force varies inversely 
as the radius of curva- 
ture and directly as 
the speed. Then, to se- 
cure the least effect 
from centrifugal force, the amount of curvature 
should be as small as possible and the radius of 
curvature should be as large as possible. 

It is very difficult for a horse at high speed 
to change from a straight line to a curve in a 
short space. When he does, a severe shock is 
experienced, likewise a severe strain on the 
horse’s ankles. 

We a'so have in mathematics what is known 
as transitional flexure; that is, changing from a 
straight line to a curved line. 

After many years’ experience in planning and 
constructing race tracks, I am convinced that 
the curve known as the parabola is by far the 
best and easiest that can be used to connect the 
stretches with the circular arc, or crown curve, 
of the oval track. 

The parabolic easements should be prolonged 
as far as possible on the curve, and the crown 
curve, or circular arc, should be as short as pos- 
sible. The easement of the curves is not com- 
mon on race track construction, but absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the horse’s legs, es- 
pecially his ankles. 

The advantage in using the parabolic easement 
is that the super-elevation can be increased 
gradually from nothing at the end of the stretch 
to the maximum at the beginning of the crown 
curve, or circular arc. 

On this type of curve, the radius of curvature 
decreases as the distance from the stretch in- 
creases, so the super-elevation at any point can 
be adjusted to exactly neutralize the centrifugal 
force. When this condition is secured the effect 
upon the horse will be the same as though he was 
traveling upon a level track all the time. 

It is desirable that all tracks should be level 
longitudinally, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. A slight grade will often diminish the cost 
of construction, and, some horsemen are of the 
opinion that slight grades are a benefit. 

The surface should be of good loam, or a sandy 
loam, for the finished track. Where the natural 
soil is sand, a top dressing of good loam, five or 
six inches deep should be harrowed in. 


GEO. T. HORINE 


Good surface drainage is very necessary. 
There should be a ditch about two feet inside the 
pole fence of the track. This ditch should be at 
least one foot deep and two feet wide. From 
the inside edge of the track there should be a 
slight decline to the ditch. 

Unless the under-drainage is exceptionally 
good, there should be a system of drain tile 
placed under the track, with laterals, not over 20 
feet apart, running at an angle of about 60 de- 
grees to the inside fence line and leading into a 
main line under the inside ditch. 

This applies only to the cuts and will cause 
the track to dry out quickly after a rain. In 
order to secure more perfect drainage it is nec- 
essary to give the surface of the stretch an in- 
clination inward of two feet to one hundred feet. 
This inclination does not, in any way, interfere 
with the traveling of the horse, but is of great 
advantage in keeping the track in good condition. 

To keep a track in first class condition, the 
first requisite is water. When the track becomes 
too dry it loses its elastic, or springy, condition 
and becomes dusty. The sprinkler should be used 
freely and should deliver the water evenly in a 
fine spray. 

The second requisite is a good harrow. The 
proper time to harrow is after a shower, or after 
sprinkling. When the track is too dry, harrow- 
ing unduly pulverizes the top soil, causing it to 
lose its plastic qualities and become rotten, or 
dead, and choppy. Too frequent, or too deep, 
harrowing produces the same result. The harrow 
should have many small, sharp teeth so con- 
structed that no two teeth follow in the same 
line. 

In the spring, or after hard rains which have 
washed the loose top soil down to the inside fence 
line, it may be necessary to go over the track 
with a grader, or properly constructed drag, to 
work all surplus material back to the outside and 
to fill up the gullies. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—M’r. Horine is a resident of 
Lexington. He is a graduate of the private school 
taught years ago at Paris, Ky., by the father of 
John Fox, noted author, and he also finished at 
Transylvania University, Lexington. At Paris, 
he was a classmate of E. F. Simms, owner of 
Xalapa Farm, on which fine estate Mr. Horine 
constructed a splendid track. He also built the 
track on the estate at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
which Mr. Simms a couple of years or so ago sold 
to John Hay Whitney. He was the engineer in 
charge of the construction of the Raceland (Ky.) 
track and also that at Charles T. Fisher’s Dixiana 
Farm, Lexington. He built the Pompano track in 
Florida, and also a track for Le Roy King at his 
farm near Memphis, Tenn. His figures are those 
used in the construction of the track just finished 
by Dan Midkiff of the Lexington Quarry Company 
at the C. V. Whitney Farm. These are some of 
his most recent activities. He began his ex- 
perience as an apprentice engineer with the late 
A. 1. Totten of Lexington, and assisted him in the 
building of the Kentucky Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association track at Lexington, one of the 
best in this country. The curves used in that 
track are the basis of the curves he has worked 
out through all the years afterward and now 
used by Mr. Horine in his track building. He is 
a master at this as he also is a master of classic 
Greek. 


A. A. Baroni’s well known halter was placed 
on Dusky Devil at Lincoln Fields June 19. The 
claim was made for $2,500. 
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THE UPPERVILLE SHOW 


EVENTY years ago the late Colonel Dulaney, 

of Virginia, founded what has now become 
famous as the Upperville Colt and Horse Show. 
The oldest show in America, it has been held 
continuously on the same spot, a clearing in a 
grove of fine old oak trees, on the Washington- 
Winchester road about five miles west of Middle- 
burg. For the 1933 show the weather left much 
to be desired, the first day, June 15, being chilly 
and the second cloudy and rainy. Nevertheless 
a good crowd turned out on each day. The writer 
did not attend the first day’s show, reserving his 
visit for the Friday in order to see the Thorough- 
bred breeding classes judged. 

As is regularly the case at Upperville, first 
class judges had been obtained: William duPont, 
Jr., ot Wilmington, Del.; and Janon Fisher, Jr., 
of Eccleston, Md. Both these gentlemen have 
been Masters of Hounds and are actively en- 
gaged in Thoroughbred breeding. Remount 
classes were judged by Major John ¥. Wall, com- 
manding officer of the Remount Depot at Front 
Royal. 

On the first day several breeding classes of 
half-breds were shown, honors going to the 
Madden-bred stallion Repulse (by *Spanish 
Prince II), whose progeny won four classes. 
Other sires well represented were Macaw, Mad 
Hatter, Pillory, and *Coq Gaulois. Mrs. J. H. 
Whitney, of Liangollen Farm, won several prizes, 
as did Dr. L. M. Allen, of Winchester. Peach 
Brothers, of Upperville, who are respectively 
secretary and assistant manager of the show, 
won several well merited ribbons also. 

The exhibit of breeding stock on the second 
day brought out an array of breeders reminiscent 
of the yearling sales at Saratoga and certainly 
there were enough past and present Army offi- 
cers on hand to staff a division. Representing 
this branch of the service were Gen. “Billy” 
Mitchell, Col. S. C. Reynolds, head of the Re- 
mount Service, Col. W. M. McCoy, Col. H. S. 
Wagner, Maj. J. F. Wall, Capt. G. L. King, Capt. 
Sam Marshall and many others. Breeders seen 
around the ringside included Mrs. T. H. Somer- 
ville, Mrs. J. H. Whitney, D. C. Sands, Capt. Ray- 
mond Belmont, W. B. Watkins, R. S. Clark, and 
many others of Virginia, and Sylvester W. Labrot 
and C. Willing Browne among the Marylanders. 

First to be considered were 20 foals by the 
side of their dams. They were a fair lot but not 
outstanding, the blue going to a well shaped, 
big bay colt by the speedy *Happy Argo out of 
Cnances, by Sir Barton, shown by Ayrshire 
Farm. Mrs. Whitney's good-boned, rugged chest- 
nut filly by The Porter out of *On Guard, by 
Rabelais, was second, third going to a thin, racy 
colt by Tall Timber out of Equal Rights, by Bal- 
lot, which might have won had he been in better 
show condition. 

Twenty broodmares came out next, a good 
class, mostly big ones, the winner being Flying 
Field, by Campfire out of *Bessie Melton, by 
Melton, a lengthy bay with lots of quality, owned 
by R. S. Clark. Second prize went to William 
Ziegler, Jr.'s, Phantom Fairy, by *Negofol out 
of Phantom Maid, by Uncle, rugged and not as 
fine as the winner. J. T. Engle’s Equal Rights, 
showing her age, was third. 

A class of five stallions now appeared and 
there was no doubt in most people’s minds where 
the blue would go, Polydor, a beautiful golden 
chestnut son of *Golden Broom and Polly Ann, 
by Superman, well known on the racecourse, win- 


ning for Mr. Ziegler. Second was last year’s 
winner, Mrs. Whitney’s dark chestnut Valorous, 
by Pennant out of Courage, by Hamburg. Big- 
ger than the winner and having a better shoulder 
and wither, Valorous was not as good from the 
girth back, nor was he in as good show condition 
as Polydor. Third place went to William E, 
Doeller’s recent importation, *Areska, a 16%- 
hand son of Flechois and Humoresk, by Hermis, 
a frequent winner in France. This is a close- 
coupled, upstanding horse with a good hind leg. 
Old War Star, veteran winner at this show, has 
passed his prime and shows it. Notus, a son of 
Westwick, completed the class. 

The 17 yearling fillies were a disappointing 
class, with not a top among them. First prize 
was won by a small, stylish brown by Zev out of 
Phantom, by *Star Shoot, exhibited by Mrs. D. C. 
Sands. A big, good-boned bay by Playfellow out 
of Quick Sand, by Whisk Broom II, was second 
for Miss Eleanor MacKubbin, and Mrs. Whitney’s 
rangy, narrow bay by Gallant Fox out of Tetraz- 
zini, by *Stefan the Great, was third. 


A really good ring of an equal number of year- 
ling colts showed next. Curiously, while yearling 
fillies usually outlook yearling colts, at Upper- 
ville very much the reverse was the case. The 
blue ribbon went to Mr. Ziegler on a well bal- 
anced, smartly moving chestnut by Polydor out 
of *Miss Braxted, by Braxted, which has a good 
front and looks sure to race. Second honors fell 
to Rouge Catalan, a slashing big chestnut son of 
Catalan and Croix Rouge, by Sir Wilfred, shown 
by Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt. This is a grand colt 
and only a suspicious ankle and rather round 
bone kept the blue out of reach. Mrs. Sands took 
third prize with a medium-sized chestnut by 
Playfellow out of Miss Filley, by Superman. 

Twenty-seven 2-year-olds now came out, and 
a magnificent lot they were. The policy of the 
judges throughout was to put soundness first and 
they thus eliminated a good number from the 
ring. After careful consideration the blue was 
awarded to Duncliff, a chestnut gelding by Dun- 
lin from the good producing matron Salvation 
Nell, by Salvation, shown by Dr. Allen. This is a 
big, blocky individual, good all over, with a par- 
ticularly good hind leg. The red ribbon went to 
Mrs. Whitney on a smoothly turned, fine bay filly 
by June Bird out of Fairy Path, and the yellow 
to Manly W. Carter of Orange, Va., on a big, 
powerful, good-going chestnut colt by *Donna- 
conna out of Pet Bright by Everest. In this class 
the first three could have been placed in any 
order, so even of merit were they. 


Among the hunters it was evident that the 
majority were Thoroughbreds and there were ex- 
hibited some fine specimens of the breed. The 
Thoroughbred hunter class was won by Carl 
Furr’s Precaution, by The Manager out of Cau- 
tion, by *Planudes, a big, well finished mare hav- 
ing a particularly good wither and shoulder. She 
later was made champion hunter of the show, a 
highly coveted honor. Wherever Thoroughbred 
jumpers are found, be it steeplechasing, timber 
racing or the show ring, there also will be found 
the get of old *Light Brigade. Several of his 
progeny were at Upperville, the best being Salta- 
rello, an immense chestnut out of One Step. He 
won the Touch-and-Out, five-foot jumps, on his 
second appearance in any show ring. 

Unquestionably Upperville takes precedence 
over all as a Thoroughbred show and certainly 
this year’s exhibition well maintained the 
tradition. H. S. FINNEY 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


By TOM KEARNEY 
EN States have legalized mutuel betting on 
horse races this year, namely New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
ashington, Texas, West Virginia, Michigan and 
California. Governor Rolph vetoed the California 
acing bill and the race track people are now 

preparing for a referendum vote. 

Kentucky, Maryland, Illinois, Florida and 

Ouisiana started the ball rolling in favor of 
mutuel betting. New York, the Empire State, 
still retains the old-time bookmaking system. 

here are two good reasons for the revival of 
ace track betting; the people seem to want it 
And state legislatures welcome the race track 
revenue. 

Western Missouri, Kansas City, has a race 
track, Riverside; Eastern Missouri, St. Louis, 
has none. How do you explain that? Search 

e. There was a time when Missouri legalized 
bookmaking, back in 1896. Governor Folk 
Bquelched betting and race tracks in Missouri in 
9905, about the same time Governor Hughes put 
ithe ponies out of business in New York. 

The mutuel betting system was imported to 
this country from France, where it produces a 
mtremendous revenue to the government’s treas- 
mury. The mutuels eliminated the bookmakers, 
Swho were blamed for all the crookedness in the 
Beood old days. The theory is: Bookies will fix 
faces; the mutuels don’t care which horse wins. 
One point in favor of this logic is: Cheating 
Hockeys and horse owners cannot make any 

oney pulling a favorite for the mutuels. 

You often hear old-timers say they obtained 
better odds from the bookies than they do in the 

utuels. Records do not bear out this conten- 
ion. The record pay-off in a mutuel is: Wishing 
Ring (winner at Latonia, June 17, 1912), 
51,885.50 for $2 straight; $644.60 for $2 a place 


and $172.00 for $2 to show. The record in Eng- 
land is $1,705 for 50 cents on a winner in a 
hurdle race. 

The record in France is 668 for 1, paid on La 
Manche, winner of the Prix du Rhone, September 
28, 1910. 

Bookmakers paid 500 to 1 on Peytonia, winner 
at Washington Park, Chicago, June 23, 1894; 
also 500 to 1 on Bright Skies, winner at Oakland, 
California, February 16, 1909. 

Eli Perles, St. Louis bookmaker, laid and paid 
500 to 1 on a horse called Plenty, winner at the 
old East St. Louis race course. Joseph F. Ullman 
operated the East Side track back in the ’90’s. 

Joe Ullman, a St. Louis boy, started out selling 
fish and wound up his career the leading book- 
maker of the United States. He operated the 
“big store’ for years on the New York tracks. 
Joe was a real gambler. He would bet on any- 
thing, horse race, flea race, and flip a coin for 
the entire works. 

Joe loved horses and owned one of the best, the 
famous gelding, Raceland. Ullman bought Race- 
land after the gelding won the Harold Stakes at 
Latonia in 1887. Raceland won 70 races and was 
in the money 107 times in 130 starts for Ullman 
and August Belmont, New York banker, who 
bought the gelding from Ullman. 


UNITED HUNTS. 

The United Hunts Racing Association will hold 
its usual one-day racing meeting at Belmont 
Park on election day, Tuesday, November 7, it 
was announced last week after a meeting of the 
directors had been held. The two leading events 
will be the Temple Gwathmey Memorial Steeple- 
chase Handicap and the Whitney Gold Cup, the 
latter at 14% miles on the flat. 


At Connaught Park June 17 J. U. Gratton 
claimed Mekachee for $700 and H. Neville took 
Kitling for the same amount. 


Order Now 


| BOUND VOLUMES of THE BLOoop- 
Horse. Vol. 17, January-June 1932. 
Vol. 18, July-December 1932. Vol. 
19, January-June 1933. Price $5 each 
volume. Address THE BLoop-Horss, 
P. O. Drawer 514, Lexington, Ky. 


A NEW DEAL FOR CRIPPLED 
HORSES. Booklet that shows how 
to first remove the cause of all 
lameness and NEW DEAL OIL to 
treat the effect. You have been 
treating the effect, and leaving the 
cause remain. No trouble to make 
horses sound, no _ laying up, no 
blister, try it ONCE. $3.00 per pint. 
J. W. BYRNE, Bay Shore, L. I., 
New York. 


YOUNG MARES WANTED for 
breeding on shares. Liberal pro- 
oerng by highly responsble stock 
arm. ust have very good pedi- 
gree, size, substance, quality, and 
have shown at least one high turn 
of speed. Address, YOUNG MARES, 
care THE Btoop-Horse, P. O. Box 
514, Lexington, Ky. 


A BARGAIN. I wish to sell for a 
patron of my farm two 3-year-old 
geldings, broken, and two 2-year- 
olds, unbroken. Well bred and good 


HORSE 
INSURANCE 


LOWEST RATES 


RELIABLE COMPANY 


Car & General 
Insurance Corporation 
Limited, London 


Thos. B. Cromwell 
P. O. Drawer 514 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


| PEDIGREES 
CATALOGUES 
STUD CARDS 


Ww. furnish pedigrees of Thor- 
oughbred horses in any style 
desired, typewritten or printed, with 
or without family particulars, also 
with or without racing records. We 
compile and supervise printing and 
mailing (if desired) of Thorough- 
bred stud catalogues. We prepare 
and have printed stallion cards and 
announcements. Our work is in 
every respect as good as the best. 
Tell us your requirements and write 
us for prices. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 
P. O. Drawer 514 Lexington, Ky. 


The Rush Weeder 


Gets ’em out by the roots; good fun 
as fishing; invaluable for use on 
lawns and in gardens; 25 cents each 
by parcel post. Rush Gun and Lock 
Shop, 129 E. Short St., Lexington, Ky. 


Veterinary Remedies 


ae Absorbent, Absorbent Lotion, 


Liniment, Colic, Fever, 


Thoroughbreds. Prices 


lookers, 
JONES, Muir, 


right. Adress J. 
Kentucky. 


Please mention THE BLoop Horse 
when writing to Advertisers. 


Cough and Distemper Remedies, etc. 
Hagyard & Hagyard, Veterinarians, 
145-147 E. Short St., Phone Ashland 
425, Lexington, Ky. 
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ANNUAL SALES 


500 THOROUGHBRED YEARLINGS 
& SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


August 8-22, 1955 


Consignments have been received from Charles Black (Silver Lake Farm), 
Col. Phil T. Chinn, W. R. Coe (Shoshone Stud), Brownell Combs (Belair Farm), 
Leslie Combs (Belair Farm), Lucas B. Combs (Runners’ Rest), Horace N. Davis 
(Blue Grass Heights Farm), Robert A. Fairbairn (Fairholme Stud), Roy H. 
Farmer (Glencrest Farm), Marshall Field, Greenwich Stud (W. B. Miller), A. B. 
Hancock (Claiborne and Ellerslie Studs), Hal Price Headley (Beaumont Farm), 
Herring Brothers (Heronford and Retirement Studs), Mrs. L. G. Kaufman, Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer (Court Manor and Remlik Hall), Estate of Charles M. Lewis 
(Charnell Farm), W. H. Lipscomb, Major T. C. McDowell (Ashland Stud), 
Rodman Meacham (Sominco Farms), John H. Morris (Bosque Bonita Farm), 
Morven Stud (Stone Farm Association), Charles Nuckols (Hurstland Stud), 
Thomas Piatt (Brookdale Farm), Thomas Carr Piatt (Crestwood Farm), Herbert 
Pulitzer, Mrs, T. J. Regan, Sanford Stud Farms, Swingalong Stud (Harry S. 
Hart) and Tollie Young, J. H. White (Herbert Stud), Xalapa Farm (E. F. 
Simms) and others. 


Winners of the Belmont Stakes, Kentucky Derby, The Preakness, Latonia 
Championship, Coffroth Handicap, Westchester Futurity, Pimlico Futurity, The 
Hopeful, Brooklyn Handicap, Latonia Derby, Lawrence Realization, Suburban 
Handicap, The Travers, Toronto Cup, Post and Paddock Stakes, Keene Memo- 
rial, Kentucky Oaks, Illinois Oaks, Ashland Oaks, Selima Stakes, Hyde Park 
Stakes, Youthful Stakes, Tremont Stakes, American National Futurity, Harold 
Stakes, Clover Stakes, Nassau Stakes, Whirl Stakes, Tijuana Cup, Tijuana Derby, 
Louisiana Derby, Empire City Derby, Fairmount Derby, Cincinnati Derby, Que- 
bec Derby, The Ladies’, Brookdale, Carter, Saratoga Handicap, and many other 
leading stakes and handicaps WERE SOLD AS YEARLINGS AT SARATOGA. 


MANY A FUTURE GREAT STAKE WINNER 
AND CHAMPION WILL BE SOLD AT 
AUCTION IN THIS SEASON’S SALES 


THE SCHEDULE OF SALES WILL BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK. 


For information address 


Fasig-Tipton Company 
604 Fifth Avenue New York City 
(Phone BRyant 9-1892) 
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